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Editorial, 


democracy in all matters whose settlement is not 

otherwise provided for. An aroused public senti- 

ment against wrong is what rascals fear more 

than any official authority. It is this informed 
public sentiment which neutralizes a good deal of power- 
ful influence. When trickiness and grafting, even in its 
more subtile forms, become a matter of common rumor, 
and slippery principles are widely observed, the general 
opinion grows into a form of justice more to be feared 
than prosecution. Those who know they are liable to 
such judgment commonly delude themselves that they 
are safe from danger so long as no pronounced accusations 
appear, and they prepare a worse fate by delay than they 
would suffer by prompt retirement, for a public senti- 
ment, though long-suffering and patient, is at the end in- 
vincible and pitiless. Hence publicity is evaded and 
staved off at every cost. Ingenious secretiveness is one 
sign of suspiciousness. ‘Things which are kept out of the 
light are very likely to be things that cannot bear the 
light. Any objections to turning on all the light there is 
give valid ground for turning it on. 
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2 = sentiment is the final court of appeal in a 


THE tendency of an excessive emphasis on piety and 
religious zeal to push out of the first place the primary 
necessities of moral principle was, and still is, one of the 
chief occasions of the Unitarian evangel. Great fervor 
and much eloquence in the cause of righteousness are all 
they seem to be when united with common behavior, 
but they are meat and drink for the scornful when they 
are substituted for consistent practice. It is sometimes 
noted that where religion becomes extremely sacra- 
mental the regard for truthfulness relaxes, and the in- 
fluence of a system of authorized forgiveness for sins, 
however intended otherwise, becomes an insidious per- 
mission, or at least an inward complacency, with regard 
to doing wrong. To feel sure that one can by penance 
gain absolution leads the calculating mind to balance 
advantages, and puts into the uncalculating mind a 
bent toward extenuation in view of ecclesiastical devices 
for changing the clutch of the moral law. The sophistry 
is dangerous not only in a church, but in the business of 
living. Possessing a certain belief is not the only way 
in which exact orthodoxy Suavarts morality. There are 
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530 The 
other kinds of orthodoxy which usurp the place of charac- 
ter. There is the orthodoxy of power, by which people 
say that great ability excuses moral laxity, and that 
great men, so often morally weak, are not to be judged on 
ordinary standards, but must be granted a longer moral 
tether than other men. There is the orthodoxy of 
learning, by which the possession of a Seneca’s wisdom 
palliates the cowardice and meanness of a Seneca, and 
profound knowledge of ethical theory is an atonement for 
extraordinary lack of the simplest rules of ethical behavior. 
There is even the orthodoxy of good works, by which ex- 
cessive industry in public philanthropy is made to serve 
in place of personal consideration and faith. That the 
good life is the main thing, the whole thing, in religion 
is not itself enough,—to say. Those who say this have 
to prove their faith by their works. 
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WHEN interests conflict, and each one’s claim of right 
against the other is neutralized, there is one appeal which 
ought always to be protected, and that is the appeal to 
the larger interest than either can claim to possess. A 
temporary advantage, or a temporary adjustment, will 
settle matters at the time, but if such a settlement pre- 
pares insuperable difficulties for a future time the advan- 
tage is specious. ‘The long look ahead, and the broad 
look around, instead of the regard for immediate self- 
interest, is really the truest self-interest. Purely per- 
sonal advantage is a cheat. Getting the best of some 
one else by adroitness or manoeuvring seldom achieves 
the best for all concerned. Cut-throat competition is 
just what the name implies. It is the introduction of 
an aim which will make the victor suffer the same sort 
of thing as he inflicts. The only real victory in matters 
of a common interest is what might be called a super- 
victory. It is the victory of principles of fairness and 
mutuality and high purpose. The aim which Jesus 
commended does not lead to suicide in the case of one 
who gives way to another in the interest of the higher 
interest. The greatest prosperity is that which con- 
sists with the widest commonalty. If that prosperity 
is sacrificed to avoid personal sacrifice, a future regret 
is surely prepared. The pity is that such regret is un- 
availing. 
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Ir character could be reckoned by its successes, what 
a fine showing human nature would make! ‘The golfer 
who selects from his score his best holes makes a brave 
push for distinction and secretly cherishes the con- 
viction that he has it. But for that unlucky pull, that 
quite accidental foozle, that sliced shot which got marvel- 
lous distance,—out of the course,—he would have made 
a record that any professional would have been proud of. 
Those splendid bits of skill, those wonderful successes 
which put him for the time on the pinnacle of the golf 
pride, those happy visits of Fortune which seem to prove 
that she has become a member of the family,—how con- 
vincing they are! Then comes a downfall which uses 
up all the credit, and he recalls Shakespeare’s ‘‘ warrior 
famoused for fight,’’ who 


“After a thousand victories, once foiled, 
Is from the book of honor razed quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toiled.” : 
But no one can think himself hardly used either in golf 
or in what it much resembles, life, that his worth is 
measured by his regularity and not by separated deeds. 
The man who lies only once in a while, but generally 
tells the truth, is even more to be condemned than the 
confirmed liar, for of him every one may beware while 
no one knows when the occasional deceiver may be mak- 
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ing his exception. ‘The essence of character is what can _ 
be depended upon at all times, under all circumstances, and - 


among all people. ‘The shifty and untenable conscience, 
the slippery and careless habit, the adroit manipula- 
tion of facts to make fiction seem truth, and the dis- 
position with which such unreliability becomes second 
nature deserve all the discredit that could be proclaimed 
of them. To excuse them on account of other virtues 
is like forgiving’ the counterfeit because most coin is 
genuine. 
ad 


SUMMER preparedness is now the order of the day for 
those who have long enough vacation to make it worth 
while. Now that foreign travel is interdicted by war, 
people who visit portions of their own country that are 
unfamiliar to them should treat their own country with 
at least as much respect as they have treated foreign 
lands, and learn something about what they ought to see 
before they start out. There is as much history to make 
America interesting as there is to make any other country 
interesting, if we only knew it, and as much more inter- 
esting as one’s own land is closer to one’s heart than a 
foreign land. A visitor to a city he had never before 
seen took occasion to fill his spare time with inquiries 
about localities and sites of historic interest. He learned 
a good deal more than the old resident commonly knew, 
just as Americans in London know where to go and what 
to see, and what happened where they stand, better than 
most Londoners. ‘The city became much more to him 
than a thriving exhibition of American push and enter- 
prise. It became interesting. Local history makes 
many a place interesting, and it leads to brushing up 
with the larger sweep of our history. No one should go 
far, even in the United States, without something corre- 
sponding to his Baedeker abroad. 


The Deep Places. 


On the surface of all the transient literature of the day 
there is much froth and many bubbles, light things, which 
attract attention and to the careless observer might seem 
to be characteristic expressions of the life and thought 
which run through channels underneath and out of sight. 
But in the offscouring of the daily press at its worst there 
are often hints of thought and feeling which suggest forms 
of human life which seldom come to full expression. ‘The 
foolishness and the triviality which are so apparent on 
the surface are like the chaff which goes on between the 
trenches on the border-line of battle when enemies who 
are doing their best in fighting each other indulge in 
cheap ‘wit and jollity at each other’s expense. 

Life is a very serious thing, but to keep its serious as- 
pects always in sight would make of it a very dreary and 
monotonous experience. Nature does some very heavy 
work underground and on the surface of land and sea. 
But she is very busy creating and putting on exhibition 
flowers and birds and butterflies, sunny skies and gorgeous 
sunsets, innumerable things that suggest happiness. 

Now and then there appear in the divorce courts and 
in various social upheavals phenomena that seem to 
indicate that life is not taken seriously by many men and 
women who seem to be intelligent and capable of better 
things, and yet the tragedy in the outbreaks shows 
that there have entered into these experiences of these — 
degenerate people qualities of mind and heart which, 
properly exercised, would have made life a victorio 
experience. The most casual reading of the Book 
Psalms, any one of the Prophets, or the Story | t 
Maccabees suggests the wonderful fact that 
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ous ‘experiences of humanity, triumphant faith, 

cheerful patriotism, and exultant hope, come out of the 
_ toil and strain and trouble, the tragedy and the defeat 
of faithful and high-minded men and women. 

‘Mankind seems just now to be breaking itself against 
the decrees of fate and the unconquered evil of the world; 
but when once the strain is relaxed and the sounds of 
battle die away, it will appear that men and nations the 
world over have risen to heights of spiritual attainment 
unknown before, because they have sounded the depths 
and learned that underneath are the Everlasting Arms, 
and by contrast with the working of inexorable law, the 
f depths of Satanic perversity and malice will be sounded. 
; Momentous issues will appear, and the meanings of 
, 
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human endeavor will have no doubtful interpretation. 
The multitudinous inventions and discoveries in the 
world of matter and force have made the failures and 
achievements of those who were called to work among 
immaterial things more conspicuous and at the same 
time more intelligible. 
The amazing work of the poet-naturalist Fabre has 
4 laid bare some of the most attractive phenomena of the 
? underworld of insect life. Studying minute forms of 
a life, to most men insignificant and to many repulsive, he 
plunged with a shock of surprise into a world almost 
: infinitesimal in its proportions, and yet the theatre of 
| tragedies and comedies, episodes in which all the instincts, 
impulses, and passions that animate human beings are 
reproduced in forms of life and social organization re- 
vealed to the human eye and mind only by the medium 
of the microscope; and here, most surprising of all, 
with an unexpected challenge to the intellect of the tal- 
. ented observer, was the revelation of wisdom, skill, fore- 
thought, and power that are attributes of an Infinite 
Intelligence, as active and effective in the generation of 
instincts and the impulses of life in the lower world as 
it is in birth of worlds and the laws by which the planets 
are grouped around the sun and the sun with its attend- 
ant offspring rushes through the endless cycles of eternity. 
No wonder that Wordsworth could see in the mean- 
est flower “thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears.” 

A trial of a woman accused of practising witchcraft is 
reported from New Jersey. It is high time that something 
should be done to stop the costly output of deceit and 
deception, the traffic in the credulity, and the anxious 
hopes and fears of a multitude of men and women that 
is going on all the time in every town and city in the land. 

When the Zufii Indians were brought by Cushing to 
Salem, Mass., they were told that the witches were once 
hanged in Salem. An old chief with a profile like that 
of Dante said, “‘That’s right, that is the only way to deal 
with them.” ‘The fortune-teller and the witch are sur- 
vivals of primitive forms of society. Stefansson found 
them as active among a newly discovered tribe of Es- 
quimaux as they are to-day in Newark, N.J. 

To intelligent and well-instructed men and women th 

traffic in occultism may seem unworthy of their attention; 
_and yet when we look below the surface of things we find 
_ the explanation of these phenomena in the deeply rooted 
instincts, sentiments, and longings that connect our 
ordinary life, and its monotonous routine of trivialities, 
_ with things supernatural, supersensible, and eternal. ‘The 

fortune-teller and the medium promise to open doors and 
ows through which the willing victim of delusion 
have glimpses that may make them less forlorn and 
ss commonplace. 
harmonies in music come: out of different 
positions of the same notes. Put in 
lodies and chords charm the ear and 
but notes produced without regard to 
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the music of the spheres becomes harsh and grating so 
that even the discords of life suggest such music as the 
morning stars sang together when all the Sons of God re- 
joiced. G. B. 


The Circus Season. 


At this time of year the older people explain that they 
are taking the children to the circus. No one is deceived 
by the explanation. It is a diplomatic form expressing 
more exactly the real situation than direct assertion 
could express it. The fact is that the children are taking 
the older people to the circus. Veiling this fact by in- 
direction gives the delicacy and tint of the situation. 
Since everybody understands the exact state of the case, 
the embroidery is merely the fringe which heightens the 
effect. It is the fuller accuracy of the matter. The 
circus is not only a fact, it is a symbol. If the circus 
were only the sum of all its parts, there would be no need 
to have one. There are animals of all sorts to be seen 
at menageries and zodlogical gardens. There are clowns 
on the vaudeville stage, and deeds of daring and agility 
and strength are enacted where any one can easily see 
them at any time of the year. If seeing what is done in 
a circus were all there were to it, people could go to a 
circus at any time of the year; but taking the children to 
the circus is far more than going to see it. The state of 
mind realized is what lies at the root of the pleasure. 
The circus comes from afar. It transports vast properties. 
It comes in the night, and like a magic appears filling 
a bare field with splendor. There is the ring. ‘The ring! 
It is a mistake to use the plural. In these plethoric days 
of three rings, it is fatuously supposed that the fascination 
of one ring can be made three times as great by having 
three rings; but addition here is only supererogation. 
There can be only one ring to a circus. Repetition is 
merely repetition. That ring, with its sawdust circle, 
has a charm even after it has been abandoned. To see 
it in the empty field, to walk round within the space 
where such wonders transpired, and to realize that one 
was standing on just the spot where the ring-master 
cracked his whip, and the rider leaped through a hoop 
of fire, was to feel pleasures of the imagination which 
historic spots and storied rooms could but faintly parallel. 
Just here the gods of childhood came down to earth, and 
made common soil miraculous. 

We lately saw a group of children headed suspiciously, 
though in a large city, in the direction of the circus 
grounds. To see just those children going in a direction 
so unusual could mean only one thing. They must be 
going where we were going. Nothing but a circus could 
bring them there, at that time in the evening. What was 
noticeable and pleasing about them was the look on their 
faces. It was a look of expectancy which no other 
anticipation could produce. They were such young 
children! Some of them would never have been trusted 
out at night for any other errand but to go to the circus. 
It was worth the risk, for their look of expectancy had 
an adventurous and hilarious quality. They were on 
alark. As for their age, if one must be polite, it is enough 
to say that not one of them will ever see fifty again. 
That was what made them look so young. They had 
lived long enough to know how to appreciate a circus, and 
to furnish a background for the enjoyment. 

The right understanding of the circus season and the 
keeping it through every other season of life is not far out 
of line with a wholesome religion. It is a sign of spiritual 
vitality that no loss of vitality in other ways lessens that 
vitality. To keep the imagination responsive and pro- 
ductive, to protect one’s line of communications with the 
fundamental supports of life so as never to be cut off 
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from one’s base of operations, to be open on the upper 
side of life and welcome caravans from beyond the desert, 
to loosen the bonds of slavery and let the oppressed go 
free, especially when the oppression is of our own making, 
to let go even very excellent attachments of duty or task- 
work, perhaps because they are so excellent, is not in 
essence very different from casting one’s burden on the 
Lord. Indeed, much of what is called casting our burden 
on the Lord lacks one requisite of success in the operation, 
and that is getting rid of the burden. Those who think 
they are doing it have a look of care and stress in the doing 
which belies the name. What they are striving for is 
the kingdom of heaven; but the way they strive for it 
accounts for the small number of their imitators. They 
feel still more worried to see that the rest of the world 
seems to be going the wrong way. ‘They cannot under- 
stand that the rest of the world is nearer the right path 
than they are. They would be shocked to hear any one 
say that going to the circus was a better parable of the 
secret of getting into the kingdom of heaven than their 
very serious and conscientious concern about salvation 
will ever suggest. But if they would oftener do some- 
thing of the sort themselves, in their days when the more 
religion they think about the less religious benefit they 
acquire, our connecting the circus season with conversion 
would not seem so strange. 

The saying of Jesus about becoming as little children 
in order to enter the kingdom of heaven is generally taken 
too literally, or not literally enough. Between the two 
extremes of taking it in a matter-of-fact way and of 
thinking of it as merely sentimental, the force of the say- 
ing is lost. What it is in children which may be kept as 
one grows into age is not the childish part, nor a figurative 
copy, but the vital disposition, the natural reactions, the 
habit of entering genuinely into experience, and of ex- 
panding with the horizons of life. We call it the foolish- 
ness of the young that they do not take life seriously; 
it is a good deal more foolish of the aged that they do in 
the way that they do. They do not seem to understand 
what they mean when they chant, ‘The earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; the world, and they that 
dwell therein.’’ One suspects—who- does not confess 
that he knows?—that the feeling they really have is the 
feeling that the world and they that dwell therein are 
resting on them, and that the earth, with the fulness 
thereof, is piled into their poor souls. Life, yes, and 
death too, is worth putting into the largest range, outside 
the narrow round, and the tightened sense. We who take 
the children along such ways, and to such emancipating 
realizations, should let the children take us with them. 
As we find what is best for the developing of a whole 
soul in the earlier years, we may discover that it is best 
for the keeping of a soul to the latest years. 


Current Copics. 


THE confirmation by the Senate of the appointment of 
Louis ID. Brandeis as an associate justice of the United 
States Supreme Court marked the termination last week 
of one of the most notable struggles in the history of 
presidential nominations. Mr. Brandeis, whose legal 
activities in behalf of public interests have gained for him 
the sobriquet of ‘‘the people’s lawyer,” was subjected to 
many attacks, some of them originating from eminent 
members of the Massachusetts bar, alleging unprofessional 
conduct. The Senate Committee, after prolonged con- 
sideration and a careful sifting of the evidence submit- 
ted to it, reported the nomination favorably and the 
Senate took quick action in approval of the President’s 
choice. Mr. Brandeis took his seat last Monday. In 
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Jewish quarters the failure of the opposition to Mr. 
Brandeis was greeted as a vindication of the American 
spirit of fair play for all races. 
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THE situation on the Mexican border became tenser 
than ever last week as a result of the presentation of a note 
by Carranza, the de facto ruler of Mexico, demanding the 
immediate withdrawal of the American forces which had 
been sent into Mexico in an endeavor to capture or 
destroy Villa as a punishment for his murderous incursion 
into American territory. The presentation of Carranza’s 
communication was accompanied by the news that Gen. 
Obregon, Carranza’s Minister of War, was augmenting 
the Mexican army with a view to a possible attempt to 
drive the Americans out of Mexico. The menacing 
attitude of the de facto government of Mexico did not 
exert any marked effect upon Washington. ‘The informa- 
tion was given out at the War Department that the latest 
Mexican. protest against the American punitive operations 
on Mexican soil would not be allowed to modify the mili- 
tary plans under way. ‘The anti-American feeling beyond 
the Rio Grande was reported to be growing in intensity. 
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ONE of the most notable events of the great war became 
a matter of history on May 31 and June 1, when the Ger- 
man fleet fought an engagement with the British fleet 
in the North Sea, off Skagerak. The original announce- 
ment of the results of the day-and-night battle by the 
British Admiralty admitted the loss of the three battle 
cruisers Queen Mary, Indefatigable, and Invincible, 
three armored cruisers, and nine destroyers, aggregating 
a tonnage of 130,000. The German admission of -their 
own losses, issued on June 3, comprised the battleship 
Pommern, the cruisers Wiesbaden and Frauenléb, and 
five destroyers, aggregating 30,000 tons. In addition, 
both sides alleged the destruction of various other vessels. 
Confirmation of these contentions by either belligerent 
appeared to be lacking at the beginning of the week. It 
may be several weeks before the complete story of the 
engagement can be reliably told. The British fleet lost 
about 5,000 men and-the German approximately 3,000. 
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WHEN the smoke of battle had cleared away, conflicting 
views of the significance of the engagement were issued 
in London and in Berlin. The British estimate of the 
situation, while admitting the seriousness of the losses 
inflicted by the enemy, contained no doubt as to the con- 
tinued mastery of the North Sea by Great Britain. 
Winston Churchill and other naval authorities appeared 
to be convinced that the enemy had suffered so severely 
that no change had been effected in the relative power of 
Great Britain and Germany on the sea. The accuracy 
of the German admission of losses was flatly disputed 
at London. In Berlin the news of the battle elicited 
the declaration from several high-placed sources that 
Britain’s control of the North Sea had been successfully 
contested, and the prediction was made that further 
German successes would seriously menace Great Britain’s 
communications with the Continent and America. ‘The 
German people treated the event as a decisive victory 
over the entire English fighting fleet. This view the — 
British Admiralty categorically denied last Sunday. 
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THE pressure of war upon the German people is strik- 
ingly indicated by the issuance of an order by Herr von > 
Batocki, the newly appointed ‘‘food dictator,” forbidding 
the slaughter of animals for a period of eight weeks. The 
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partial failure of the harvest of 1915. When the animals 
shall have been fattened, the resumption of the con- 
sumption of meat will be permitted. The creation of the 
office of Food Dictator is the most drastic step which 
Germany has yet taken in the effort to conserve the food 
supplies of the Empire. Under the former system of 
regulation there was some inequality of restriction. The 
new system, applying with equal force to the entire coun- 
try, is expected to solve more satisfactorily the problem of 
P feeding the German people until the harvest of 1916 has 
| been gathered in. ‘That will be not earlier than the middle 
| of August. 
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WHILE the German armies are continuing their slow 
progress at Verdun and the Italians are confronting an 
increasing resistance on the Italian front, a new military 
development of possible importance is becoming apparent 
on the eastern border of Austria-Hungary, where at the 
beginning of the week the Russians were attempting 
an offensive of considerable force. It was noticeable 
that this forward movement, which extended from the 
Pripet marshes to the Roumanian frontier, was accom- 
panied by a reversal of fortune for the Russians in Asia 
Minor. In this theatre, where the Turks have been 
steadily retreating for the past two months, a perceptible 
stiffening of the opposition to the Russian advance has 
been discernible for the past week or ten days. The 
increasing weakness of the Russian invaders of Asia 
Minor may be explained by the withdrawal of troops from 
that quarter for a strong demonstration against the 
Austrians on the east front in an endeavor to create a 
diversion in favor of the Italians in their resistance to the 
common enemy. The situation thus presents a vicious 
circle of uncertain possibilities. 


Brevities. 


One of the negative compensations of growing old is 
that no one need pass an examination in the literature, 
science, or philosophy courses that he has forgotten. 

| Only that knowledge which we actually use stays in our 
brains. 


The church which has no struggle and is willing to 
exist comfortably without effort for itself or others may 


be a safe refuge, but not much else. Life is for the living, 
and a church cannot long bank on the virtues of past 
generations. 


There is probably no doubt about the general increase 
of privilege among Methodist young people, in spite of 
the fact that the General Conference voted not to change 
the law of the church, which provides for expulsion as 
the penalty for members who play cards, dance, attend 
the theatre, or engage in similar amusements. That 
“9 question is settled for another four years, at least. 


_ The Presbyterian objects to the ordination of the three 
young men recently accepted by the New York Presby- 

_ tery in spite of the fact that they are still ‘“awaiting more 
' ae on the doctrines of the Virgin Birth, the resurrec- 
ion of Christ’s body, and the resurrection of Lazarus. 
}, on the other hand, is confident that these 
pted only because those who knew them 
their faces were set toward these doctrines, 
1 them, and that not “any piece or portion 
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of the church’s historic framework of faith’? has been 
abandoned. It adds, “The transient disposition to 
question the virgin birth of Christ is already waning.”’ 


Letters to the Editor. 
Our Outposts. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have just returned from a transcontinental journey, 
and wish to put on record the impression I have received 
of the work of those Unitarian churches which I have had 
the privilege of visiting. I have spoken to congregations 
in Colorado, Utah, and California, and have had much 
conversation both with the ministers and about the 
churches; and I return with a reassured faith both in 
the work and in the men. The ministers whom I have 
met—most of them young, many of them new-comers in 
our communion, and all of them on outpost duty without 
the reinforcement of professional fellowship or denomina- 
tional strength—have without exception seemed to me of 
unusual force, genuineness, and devotion. Each was 
happy in his work, modest though its results might appear 
to be, and each had won for himself and his church the 
confidence of his community. In fact, these representa- 
tives of our faith in many a Western town, and along 
that bewilderingly beautiful and productive region 
affectionately known as ‘The Coast,” have much to 
teach us in the East of fidelity, persistency, and hope- 
fulness. A little Unitarian church maintained at an 
outpost, and directed by an earnest and devout man, who 
has no controversy to maintain with other churches, but 
is the messenger of a simple and rational faith, has a part 
to play in the spiritualizing of American life which no 
other agency seems to represent, and which justifies 
generous support by the prosperous churches of the 
East. Francis G. PEABODY. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Two Points of View. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register-— 

When all the men who did real things in the Civil War 
have answered Mr. Batchelor’s challenge, may I come 
in at the end of the row, and raise a very modest hand 
and say, Adsum? I hold discharge papers as one of the 
Fourth Unattached M. V. M., who ate Uncle Sam’s 
rations for a hundred days in the spring and summer 
of 1864, being stationed in barracks at the fort at Clark’s 
Point, New Bedford. There was ‘“‘nothing doing” at 
that part of our coast, but people were afraid of the 
Confederate cruisers, and the good people of New Bed- 
ford doubtless felt safer in knowing that two hundred 
men were fighting the mosquitoes at the fort. We had 
rumors and hopes that we might be ordered to Washing- 
ton, but our enterprise resulted in nothing but needless 
cost to the Government. I did not even send in my name 
to be added to the list of Harvard students who served 
in the war, and should count it an act of treason for any 
of our company to try for a pension! But I am tempted 
to answer to Mr. Batchelor’s call simply because it gives 
opportunity to show those who think that I take a one- 
sided view on the momentous subject of Peace, how 
my earliest recollections go back to the current traditions 
of mankind regarding the glory and duty of war. The 
reading about battles was a delight to me as a child! I 
felt all the glamour of patriotism! I supposed the British 
nation almost as wicked as the Pope! ‘The duty of free- 
ing the slaves immediately made the Civil War noble 
and holy. ‘Though under age when the war broke out, 
I persuaded my widowed mother, who, I suppose, had 
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intended me for a missionary to the heathen, to permit 
me to enlist, on condition that I should see the family 
physician, who cut me off with the sentence that I 
““wouldn’t earn my salt.” I fear that I was severe enough 
to have had Jeff Davis hanged in those days of my ig- 
norance. All that my “preparedness” friends now suffer 


in the line of suspicion and fear, I easily understand by. 


the easy process of remembering my early state of mind; 
and this fact alone forbids blame. ‘The fact is that most 
of us, being born, as Paul says, children of wrath, have to 
pass through a sort of conversion to a new point of view, 
from which we see the world and all its facts, ugly or 
otherwise, in a new light. Whereas before we were im- 
pressed with the sense of the evil side of life and the 
necessity of keeping guard against it, we come to be im- 
pelled by the reality of goodness, and while, even more than 
before, we see the ‘‘seamy side”’ of life, we discover the 
one overmastering law, that we can and must “‘ overcome 
evil with good.” I cannot begin to express in this note 
the immensity of the difference, which I observe in myself 
as well as in others, between these two points of view, of 
“the natural man” and “‘the spiritual man,” the egotistic 
man and the humane man, both of them representing 
periods, or processes, in the movement of evolution, “the 
manifestation of the sons of God.” Is it not possible that 
the members and the ministers of so-called “liberal 
churches”’ need quite as much as other people to make 
radical and even venturesome experiments in following 

_ the implications of their declared faith in the living God? 
To say all the great words is little, or even dangerous. 
What if men have never really changed over to the point 
of view which all the grand spiritual words imply? 

CHARLES F. DOLE. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 


Proclaim the Message. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I have just read with much interest the letter of Mr. 
Cornish in your issue of May 25. It gives me the most 
hopeful bit of news about our Unitarian body that has 
reached me, for he says that fifty of the ministers have 
volunteered to do summer preaching. ‘This shows that 
the new life in our fellowship has set the ministers on fire 
to preach the gospel of salvation through liberal Chris- 
tianity, and surely the way should be found to give every 
man with a message for the spiritual life of men an op- 
portunity to proclaim it during the coming summer 
months. Think what it may mean in new preaching 
stations established here in New England, where the 
word “Unitarian”’ still spells ostracism in most of the 
rural sections, or in centres remote from Boston. Con- 
sider the freshness and enthusiasm it will put into ministers 
who are now breaking their hearts over the handful of 
the faithful who gather to hear them, Sunday after Sun- 
day, when they meet the challenge of new audiences and 
find that their lips have power to carry the bread of life 
to those who have not been in the custom of hearing it 
every Sunday, and find it nourishing to their souls. How 
it will encourage the laymen of large means to give 
adequately to church work when the ministers they 
know and honor are giving their summer holiday to 
preaching our message to others! Let this movement 
find expression, and a new day of growth and earnest- 
ness and joy in the Holy Spirit will descend upon us. ‘The 
world will take notice of us that we have been with sacred 
influences and that we have a message to deliver. 

There are plenty of places which need us. New 
Hampshire alone is full of opportunities. Then there is 
Cape Cod, of which only a small part will be touched by 
us thissummer. ‘The Berkshires need liberal Christianity, 
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and the coast of Maine is strewed with places where 
men are groping after God if haply they may find him. 
Ours, the message of a reasonable Christianity, is what the 
thoughtful people need, and woe unto us if we do not 
take it to them. Another liberal Christianity which 
knew not Channing and Parker will then arise, and 
we shall be as those who had their opportunity and let 
it go by unheeded. é 

If money is the ‘obstacle, let us raise the funds needed, 
asking only that the workers make this an opportunity for 
self-denial rather than emolument. Let the ministers 
get together and canvass the field and ask their parishes 
to support the movement as it should be done. ‘Too 
often we leave the national missionary organization to 
initiate every forward movement and then lie back and 
criticise its officers because more is not being. achieved. 
This is the easy course, but it is not the honest or Christian 
attitude. All things are ours if we will work together in 
brotherly fashion; all things are ours if we are bound up 
in a holy work for the sake of the Great Father of us all. 

Please set these ministers who want to work at active 
service, while the spirit is moving them, and trust Him 
who never leaves faithful service unrewarded or the 
true apostle untouched by the light that lighteth every 
man coming into the world. Henry G. Ives. 

ANDOVER, N.H. 


Recruits for the Unitarian Ministry. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I wish to offer a practical suggestion to the members of 
the Commission, who are in such desperate straits for 
young ministers. Why confine their efforts to young men? 
Why not include young women? Why not present the 
high ideals of the ministry to the daughters of our de- 
nomination in Sunday-school and on through high school 
and college? Surely all power for good ministerial work 
does not rest with its sons. ‘There must be more Bucks 
and Barnards and Padghams who will respond nobly to the 
trumpet-call and preach the good tidings of our glorious 
Faith from Unitarian pulpits! 


Mary ForReESTER Hopart, M.D. 
NEEDHAM HEIGHTS. 


The Boyhood of Edward Everett Hale. 
ABIGAIL, CLARK. 


II. (1828-1835.) : 
When Edward was six years old he was transferred 
from Miss Whitney’s school to a boys’ school. ‘The 
master was, in a sense, under the patronage of Daniel 
Webster, and Edward was joined at the new school by his 
friend Edward Webster. The boys regarded the change © 
as in the line of promotion and were correspondingly happy 
to”be set to work on the beginning of Latin and even 
on what was called “The Elements of Geometry.” There 
are but few memorials of this part of his school life, except 
for the weekly reports of deportment and studies which 
the boys took home to the parents. These are intricate — 
in their explanatory notes: ‘‘Four denotes correctness 
and five uncommon excellence but is rarely given.” 
Edward is usually marked 5 in deportment, reading, 
spelling, English grammar, and geography; penmanship. 
is 3; arithmetic, history, and Latin fluctuate, never 
running below 4, and sometimes reaching the point of 
“uncommon excellence” accurately stated as “434.” a>, 
At almost the same time with the change in school — 
came a change in homes, Mr. Hale having taken a 
in Tremont Place. Dr. Hale says: “I recollec 1 
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days we lived there. I was going up the hill from the 
old house in School Street to the new one with Nathan 
when he was attacked, I never knew why, by some other 
boys of the street. I lined up with him to join in the 
contest, of which all I remember is that I got some brick- 
layers’ sand in my eye. We retired from the conflict, 
I hope victoriously, though of that I recollect nothing. 
But I recollect distinctly my satisfaction and pride, in 
‘having been, so to speak, admitted into the affairs of 
mankind,—pleased probably that I had not run away.” 
Quite the most important part of any house from the 
boys’ point of view was the attic. The School Street 
house was perfection, in this respect; and it was inevi- 
: table that the new house should disappoint them, at first, 
; for, strictly speaking, there was no attic. The top story 
; was finished off for chambers; but one of these was dedi- 
i cated to the boys’ uses, and was named the upper study. 
: Here they soon found there was room for the printing- 
press and all the other appliances necessary to their pur- 
suit of every form of human knowledge. Moreover, 
they soon discovered some superiorities in the new loca- 
tion over the old. There was an easily accessible roof 
and ridge-pole which commanded an extensive view of 
the country east, northeast, and south,—the whole inner 
harbor, not to say, the ocean beyond. A spy-glass made 
part of the study equipment, and to add to the general 
interest of the world outside, about this time a sema- 
phoric establishment was set up at Nantasket, and 
Parker’s Vocabulary came to their knowledge. All this 
led up to a series of experiments and discoveries which 
come down to us in a little home-made pamphlet. The 
title-page, written out in a fine, large, boyish hand, and 
adorned with a few querly tails and flourishes, reads :— 
PARTICULAR DESCRIPTION 
oF 
HALE’sS PRIVATE 
SEMAPHORIC TELEGRAPH 
CONTAINING SEVERAL ENGRAVINGS AND MINUTE 
DESCRIPTIONS WHICH WILL, ENABLE THE READER 
TO CONSTRUCT THE COMPLETE MACHINE. 

. RADIOGRAPHIC PRESS, BOSTON 
1833 


, There follows a short preface in Latin; and then comes 
: the description of the apparatus, all clearly expressed and 
illustrated with the necessary plates, quite in the approved 
encyclopedic manner. 
; Another advantage of the new house was its cockloft. 
: Its resources were well-nigh inexhaustible. Here the 
early studies in the telegraphic system were conducted 
before they literally saw the light of day. Even so 
necessary a process as walking about the room had its 
charms; for there was no floor, and this necessitated the 
hazardous but altogether satisfactory method of walking 
about on timbers, avoiding spaces between under penalty 
of breaking through the plaster and descending, so far as 
legs went, through the ceiling to the room below. Dark- 
“ness lent to this retreat an air of mystery and remoteness 
from the world, delightful, and stimulating to the imagina- 
tion, and altogether favorable to those voyages by balloon 
which Occupied so much time and thought. None but 
the “Elect” were permitted to join in the pleasures of 
this retreat; but a small chosen band who knew that 
language of the country and could be trusted not to ask 
; pid and inconvenient questions, or make demands at 
hands of realism, were most warmly welcome. Setting 
om here, “exploring expeditions’ went back and 
- balloons over what the maps and newspapers 
y called the ‘‘unexplored regions of Central 
these travels, among many inventions 
ame the best-known recipe for cooking 
it both palatable and nourishing.”’ 
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baptism of the new house on one of the first 


From Darkest Africa to London was but a step; and the 
exploring expedition became in the twinkling of an eye 
a theatrical troupe, a rival to Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, appearing in scenes and plays invented on the 
spot, full of noble sentiments and thrilling situations. 
Sisters had not much place in the daring exploits, but 
they were good for writing out plays, and they could 
always be counted on to make a sympathetic and breath- 
less audience. When it came to the weekly newspapers 


-and magazines of the upper study, they were rather more 


useful than anybody else. There were two such publica- 
tions,—the Fireside Gazette, edited by Nathan and Sarah, 
and the Public Informer, edited by Lucretia and Edward. 
They had all the features usual to magazines, such as 
original stories, poems, conundrums, reviews of the books 
printed on the study printing-press,—these last sometimes 
severe, but with a severity tempered with kindness. 
There were advertisements, not the least entertaining 
part of a publication, then as now. “Miss L. P. Hale 
announces the opening of the fall term of her Dolls’ 
School,” in which “two places are still open.’’ ‘There 
were book announcements: “E. E. Hale respectfully 
informs his friends and the public, that he has just pub- 
lished ‘Jack and the Beanstalk,’ new version, by Mrs. 
Primrose. This work is intended for young children, 
and it is hoped that it will answer the double object of 
amusement and instruction.” 

The wonder is how these children found the time 
necessary for these engrossing occupations. Time did 
press occasionally, and the editors then have to fall back 
on ‘‘exchanges,’’ sometimes even on school translations 
from Virgil and Ovid. But for the most part the little 
magazines are original and most amusing even after the 
lapse of more than eighty years. 

Amazement at the wide range of general information 
these children had, brings one back again to what Dr. 
Hale called ‘“‘the central principle of their home life,’””— 
the absolute unity of interest of children and parents, 
—unity in duties as well as amusement. On this prin- 
ciple Edward was put to mending the nursery carpet, as 
a little fellow, and taught how to do it well. You must 
be ready to amuse a younger brother or sister, or to read 
aloud to your mother while she sews; you must be ready 
to run on an errand, to a shop to match a skein of silk 
perhaps, or to the Athenzeum to hunt up a lost quotation 
for one of ‘“‘ Uncle Edward’s”’ speeches; and you must do 
all with readiness and heartiness. No matter what you 
were asked to do, the family rule never to be disregarded 
was distinct: you were to do it as well as you possibly 
could, and let it go at that; and it was perfectly under- 
stood that neither father nor mother would ask you to do 
anything you couldn’t do. 

The family interests were literally as wide as the world. 
The newspaper office brought the affairs of the whole 
world into the home, and there was the added personal 
note which came from the fact that both of the favorite 
uncles, Alexander and Edward Everett, were in public 
life. So the presidential election of 1828, for example, 
stood out in the children’s memory the more clearly 
because Jackson’s election made it certain that “Uncle 
Alexander” would be recalled from his post at Madrid. 

‘All that I say of home life,’ Dr. Hale says, “must be 
mixed up with close contiguity to the newspaper office. 
We boys might be sent at a moment’s notice with a mes- 
sage to the office, or without a moment’s notice the roll 
of newspapers might be brought in which had just arrived, 
perhaps from Liverpool or Havre-de-Grace or Calcutta 
or South America. It was the business of the shipping 
department then to collect whatever foreign newspapers 
they could. Our paper was known throughout the coun- 
try for its careful attention to foreign news. We had 
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regularly the London Times and the Chronicle; the 
London New Monthly was reprinted here by my mother’s 
brother, Oliver Everett; we had the Journal des Débats, 
occasionally a Greek paper after the Greek kingdom was 
established, with such Spanish and German papers as 
might happen.’’ ‘The children heard the news from these 
papers read out and discussed,—they knew, or thought 
they did, all about the Polish Insurrection, for example, 
and had their own heroes among the leaders on both 
sides. Again there came the Revolution of 1830 in France, 
and they were carried away by its romance and hung out 
the tricolor on the shed. Dr. Hale summed it up once 
by saying that from the very beginning of his life he had 
consciously seen with his own eyes history in the making. 


The Stars. 


Old as those stars. 
And they are older than all living things, 
All houses and all temples and all gods, 
Older than Zeus’s father. They rode there 
Before Deucalion was, or Uranos, 
Or Chronos, father of the years. Some day 
I shall be just a little heap of dust, 
And then a few years more, you will be dust, 
And all your children and your children’s babes, 
All of them will be dust; but those white ships 
Will still be sailing nightly, and in worlds 
That have forgotten Agamemnon—yes, 
And even sweet Electra—men will still 
Watch their slow journey through that waveless deep, 
And holding close their little girls be glad 
That in this grim, sad world there still are stars. 
—Hermann Hagedorn, in The Great Maze. 


The Laughter of Angels. 


- REV. BROMIDE SMITH, D.D. 


One of the merriest jokes we shall all enjoy, let us hope, 
in heaven, is the humor of sectarianism. Even now we 
get at times celestial glimpses of the extreme narrowness 
of “Liberal” religion, the crudeness of the “High 
Church” party, the worldliness of the ‘‘ Evangelicals,”’ 
the hidebound ecclesiasticism of the ‘‘ Free Churches,” 
the provincialism of ‘Catholicism,’ and the general 
heathenism of ‘‘ Christianity,” that make us all at times 
share with each other that smile which brings us nearer 
true religion than all our solemnity. ‘The essence of 
sectarianism consists in the assurance that we have 
found a short cut to Christ which is distinct from mere 
Christlikeness. One church exhibits in its entry a chart 
representing many pipes, labelled with the names of 
different Christian denominations, leading from the 
sacramental cup of Christ’s spirit to the world. All 
except the one sect to which that church belongs are 
labelled “‘“Empty.” ‘There is probably more laughter 
among the angels of heaven over that one chart than 
over the ninety and nine ecclesiastical jokes that know 
themselves to be ridiculous. 

The minister of one church is led by the strain of this 
war into a familiar correspondence with the minister of 
another church. Becoming alarmed at this intimacy, he 
writes a letter to close the correspondence in these words: 
“In future let us continue our work for Christ in our 
own folds—you in your way, we in His.” ‘“‘Why cannot 
religious people be united?’’ cries the minister of another 
sect. ‘‘Why all these divisions? I know nothing of 
them. Iam united.” 

There was for some time a sect in Australia called the 
“Free Frees,’ and a Chinese convert in North China 
recently confessed to a visitor that he was a “Southern 
Presbyterian,”’ having in some way become near to Christ 
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In fact, it is 
upon the foreign missionary field that these differences 


through the medium of our Civil War. 


become most ridiculous. A most awful sectarian fact 
was reported the other day, that all the children in one 
mission school in India were now able to repeat the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism, with all Scripture 
proofs, accurately; and one convert in that same mission 
confessed to another visitor that he was no longer an 
Indian, but just a big, black Scotchman. In one Scotch 
church recently, where heretofore they had sung only 
the Psalms of David, a hymn book was introduced. A 
prominent member’ immediately left the church and 
went to the Congregational church across the way. ‘The 
Presbyterian pastor, meeting him a few days afterward, 
said, “But over there they sing nothing but hymns,” 
and he answered, “‘ Ah! but that is not the same as singing 
a hymn in the house of God.” 

We all are willing to say of the people of other sects 
than our own, what we often hear said, “They are, of 
course, very good people, but”— ‘That “but” has in 
it the essence of sectarianism. A good gentleman re- 
cently died, and when he arrived in heaven he noticed 
the absence of all the members of one of the particularly 
strict churches in his town. At last, becoming worried 
about their absence from the Celestial City, he asked the 
angel where they were, and the angel said, “I'll bring 
you to them,” and brought him a long way off to an 
upper room and stood him at the door. He looked in, 
and there he saw all the members of the sect sitting 
around a table reading the Bible. The friend said to the 
angel, ‘“Why are they here?” The angel said again, 
“Hush! Don’t say a word! They think that nobody 
is here but themselves.” 

When we come to the point, that is just the way we 
all feel about the people in our own communion. The 
reporter was not far from the truth when his report was 
made to read, “The Methodist minister exchanged with 
the Presbyterian minister last Sunday morning, and in 
the evening the services were hell [sic] in their respective 
churches as usual.’”” That is just how we do feel about 
the services of other sects. 

Probably even more humorous to the Celestial Powers 
than the hidebound sectarianism, which we sometimes 
look upon as a thing of the past, is the mush of concession 
that takes place at union meetings and dinners where 
different denominations express their views. At these 
union services we all try to belittle our own position and 
extol the position of the other denominations. Then we 
all go home to our own denominational conclaves and 
become enthusiastic in support of our own particular 
shibboleths again. It is this type of hypocrisy that 
really does more harm to the spirit of Christian union 
than the older spirit of narrow exclusiveness. How 
much better it would be to admit our differences, our 
likes and dislikes; to declare openly that we feel that too 
much time is spent by the Episcopalians at their service 
in reading the minutes of the last meeting; to declare 
publicly that we do not like the type of theology that is 
preached by Billy Sunday and his supporters, because 
it does not meet our need; to declare openly that we 
feel that our type of service suits our sect better than 
their type of service would suit us. But the real crux 
of the question comes in fully realizing the fact that 
the differences which separate us are differences which 
lie in our own limitations and conceptions of things, and 
do not necessarily argue a greater nearness to Christ on 
our own part—a greater holiness and sanctification on 
the part of our own people. 

Contrary to most preachers, I hold that it is a goo od 
thing for members of all churches, especially during the 
summer-time, to worship in a bainesticrn diff 


gradually come to appreciate, through familiarity, the 
¥ ritual of the different churches other than their own, 
and come perhaps to appreciate that the differences which 
separate us are differences to suit the temperament and 
stages in intellectual development of people rather than 
differences in holiness;—in Christlikeness,—in the real 
essence of religion. 

It will then be possible for this church to assert that it 
will not ask ministers of other denominations to officiate 
because they have not the requisite training to go through 
: their service with seemly dignity; or for another church 
___ to assert that it does not wish to exchange with ministers 
a of another denomination because the phraseology of those 
other ministers would not be understood by the people 

with the training in their home. How much better this 
would be than the old idea, each one of. us asserting that 
we are the Church of God, that we have the truth, that 
we are superior intellectually or spiritually to the other 

folk, and how much better than the mush of concession 
which so often characterizes our meetings together. 

Avoid then, when away from home, the churches of 
your own denomination. Attend some other church, 
and find to your astonishment that there is a bit in you 
which is a member of all the different sects, even if it is 
true, as we are sure it will be found to be true, that there 

4 is one denomination that suits your particular need best 
of all. 

Uropia Sprincs, U.S. 


Sane Evangelism. 


REV. HOWARD A. PEASE. 


4 Unitarians have said some very severe things during 
recent months in criticism of the crude and irreverent 
methods of certain evangelists—all of which, the present 
writer believes, were richly deserved. It is, therefore, 
with peculiar pleasure that he reports a series of meet- 


Christians of all the churches can heartily approve. 

Such a religious campaign was not long ago conducted 
by the Cornell University Christian Association, under 
the leadership of John R. Mott. In six great meetings 
Dr. Mott addressed audiences of from twelve hundred 

. to twenty-five hundred, most of whom were undergradu- 
| ates. ‘The addresses were upon such subjects as “‘ Handi- 
P) caps of Student Life,” “The Call to Leadership,’ and 
“The Way to Power,’ and were calm appeals to the rea- 
son, the conscience, and the will. 
methods, no touching stories, no attempts to get men to 
‘commit themselves while carried upon the waves of an ir- 
resistible emotion. ‘The one criticism which came to my 
notice from liberal circles was that there might well have 
been a more stirring appeal to the emotions—this from 
two members of the Cornell faculty, “cold, intellectual 

_ Unitarians’’! , 
_ Assisting Dr. Mott in the campaign were forty-eight 
representing the various denominations of Christians. 
mong the number were a Methodist bishop, several 
S clergy , ministers of other denominations, 
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dstudent workers. These men addressed 
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ings of entirely different type, conducted along lines which’ 
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ors from other institutions, engineers, publishers, — 
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exponent. 

Those who know the situation best believe that great 
good has resulted from these meetings. It was worth 
while to turn the thoughts of large numbers of young men 
to the serious consideration of religion. It was inspiring 
to hear the president of a great university declare, as 
President Schurman did in introducing Dr. Mott at the 
first service, that ‘religion is the deepest interest of life.” 

The happy experiences of this campaign have deepened 
three convictions which have been held by the writer of 
this note :— 

First: The crude methods so much in use to-day by 
many evangelists are as unnecessary as they are unworthy 
of the cause of religion. ‘The young men who by the hun- 


dreds crowded into Bailey Hall knew that they were to > 


listen to the serious discussion of vital questions by a very 
able man tremendously in earnest—and nothing else. 
Possibly this is why they came in such large numbers. 
There are men to whom the trombone does not appeal. 
Secondly: Liberal Christians can profitably join with 
their brothers of other communions in arranging for such 
meetings for the quickening of the spiritual life. The cure 
for an insane evangelism is to be found in such words as 
these, which I quote from Dr. Mott: “Christianity is 
not a matter of magic; it is not a matter of superstition; 
it is a matter of the greatest sanity.” é 
Thirdly: Such evangelism offers a fruitful field for 
Unitarian endeavor. It was noticeable in the first meet- 
ing, and increasingly evident as the campaign progressed, 
that the elements in the speaker’s message which appealed 
most strongly to his hearers were precisely those truths 
upon which the emphasis is laid in our liberal churches. 
The insistence upon truth in thought and word, the mili- 
tant call to righteousness, the dedication of life to the 
service of humanity,—these it was that profoundly moved 
the young men who listened to him. A faith at once 
reverent and rational, simple and practical, this the 
world craves, and such an evangel is the heart of the 
Unitarian message. 
Irnaca, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life. 


When to its deep knowledge liberal theology adds the 
burning faith born of vital spiritual experience, it will be- 


come the greatest power for evangelism that the world 


has ever known.—William J. Dawson. 
wt 


If your heart is filled with brotherly love or kindness, it 
is bound to go from you in kindliness and good acts to- 
ward others. ‘That is the law of love, and you can no 
more get away from the working of that law than you can 
get away from the working of the law of gravitation.— 


Elizabeth Padgham. re 


There is no more important work in this world, no 
greater duty, than to help others to keep up their cour- 
age. He is our best friend whose words of cheerful 
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confidence give more life to the heart; and he is our 
_ enemy who, by his words of doubt and his spirit of fear, 
_ saps this ardor and takes from us our courage.—J. F. 


= a _ Clarke. 
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To know men and women and to come into closer rela- 
tions through the personal powers of sympathy and of 
brotherly kindness and of mutual consideration and 
helpfulness, of brotherly love, and of love—to see that 
5 these attributes are the divine attributes of human nature 
a and that through them divineness in life is realized,—this 
ix would lead us ever further toward making religion useful 

in modern life and toward realizing what is the most im- 
portant thing in religion.— John W. Day. 


The Tyranny of Benefactors. 


[These paragraphs are taken from an article in the Hibbert Journal 
written by Mary Wilkens Hoyt of Baltimore, Md.] 
The longing to tyrannize would seem to be a phase of 
the impulse to self-realization, and ‘“‘the will to power’”’ 
a force not less strong in human nature than ‘‘the will 
to live.” The desire to dominate may manifest itself 
_. in a variety of forms; but it is probably most dangerous 
when it masquerades under its most plausible disguise, 
and appears as benevolence itself. We resist or despise 
the man who displays his love of mastery by torturing 
; his slaves, by robbing his dependants, or by flaunting in 
. purple and fine linen; but how may we defend ourselves 
from him who sacrifices himself for our good, and spends 
Ais life striving to force us to think and to do what he 
knows will make us better and happier? The tyranny 
of love, the most subtle of all tyrannies, seems to have 
been born into the world with Christianity. The Pagan 
religions, having no suspicion that a man should be his 
___brother’s keeper, did not persecute one another; but 
the Christian Church was compelled to force men to be 
saved; an inquisitor, for instance, who loved his neigh- 
bors as he loved himself, who knew the true God and the 
~ one way of salvation, dared not permit others to imperil 
their souls by listening to heresy, and must needs crush 
Bo ie out all beginnings of independent and dangerous thought. 
~The Golden Rule has seldom been interpreted by Chris- 
---—tianity as meaning “Thou shalt let thy neighbor alone 
~ _ even as thou wouldst thyself be let alone.”’ 

It seemed for a time, indeed, as if all the world would 
be compelled to become of one mind, those who differed 
having no way of escape from the pressure of the tyranny 

of the community; but suddenly there was revealed 
beyond the seas a new world where those who chose to 
. endure the hardship of the wilderness rather than to 
: deny the god within the breast could find space to estab- 
lish their own religion and try their own experiments in 
worship. We, looking back to the seventeenth century, 
' see that England was the weaker for many years because 
she attempted to regulate the church services for all 
Englishmen, that France has never, perhaps, recovered 
_ from the loss of her Huguenots. But the world at large 
; _Wwas not made poorer by the destruction of some precious 
= thing, for the new ideas grew strong in the new land and 
7 make part of our life to-day. We, however, are in a 
more perilous state than were our ancestors, for the 
world has again grown small. All the earth has, ap- 
parently, been discovered and taken possession of and 
connected with all the rest of the earth by telegraph 
Mr 352 and telephone, and no place has been left where ideas 
cast out by the majority can betake themselves and 
___ Itve out their discredited lives in peace—until some 
day they, in their turn, win over the majority and begin 
 _. to give laws to the world. | > 


> 


Eee Sree eae 
_ What shall we do, then, to 
not impoverish ourselves by 


and “businesses” that we are setting up our safeguards; 

we, who see most clearly. that our forefathers were wrong 

in attempting to regulate men’s beliefs, never doubt 

that we are right in‘ striving to regulate our neigh- 

bors’ conduct and to allow each man only so much free- 

a as will enable him to do what we know is best for 
im. 

He who rejoices to be governed by the majority must 
be convinced that the mass of the people will infallibly 
desire what is best for the community, and yet history 
seems to show that to democracies, conspicuous ability. 
in the individual has been peculiarly obnoxious. ‘The 
Athenians, Swift reminds us, impeached Miltiades, 
Aristides, Themistocles, Pericles, and Alcibiades, and 
prepared for Athens a long age of mediocrity which was 
her death. Nor do we appear to excel the Athenians in 
magnanimity of spirit; it is impossible to follow any 
important political campaign and to fail to be convinced 
that we also hate what is greater than we. “This is our 
biggest man; let us heave a brick at him to show him 
we are as good as he is.’’ The artisan class, especially, 
is supposed to hold ‘‘the opinion that bad workmen ought 
to receive the same wages as good, and that no one ought 
to be allowed .. . to earn by superior skill and industry 
more than others can without it.”’ If every man is really 
the equal of every other, if the products of all labor are 
actually equal in value, then no man’s time is more 
precious than that of another, and from all men should 
be exacted the same amount of manual labor. But I, 
who am no genius, think that, if I had lived when Michael 
Angelo was alive, I should best have served my world 
by sitting ten hours over my loom and leaving him free 
to create Night and Morning and the Cumean Sibyl; 
and that a state would have been mad which required 
of Sir Isaac Newton, who, absorbed in his ‘‘ Principia,” 
felt no hunger nor thirst nor need of sleep, the same 
number of hours of manual labor it required of men who 
can think of nothing more amusing to do in their leisure 
hours than to sit drinking and smoking in their clubs. 
It is idle to talk of equality; some of us have ideas, but 
most of us, even if we are given precisely the same op- 
portunities for development, cannot think anything that 2 
the people about us do not think. If, because of false : 
and flattering assumptions of equality in power and in 
value, we make a world where genius cannot exercise _ 
its functions, we shall bequeath to the future no such 
legacy as we have received from the past. Jere 

Let us suppose, however, that we, the People, are 
purged of all hateful passions; that when we contemplate 
what is greater than we, we feel, instead of envy, onlya — 
deep delight; then we shall believe that in expressing 
our wills, we are giving voice to the purest “general wi 
of the State, and we shall but the more complac 
exercise the lust for tyranny which, existing i 
individual, does not die owt when the individual 
a portion of the mass. We shall strive to sé 


that, | s moment, we 
best ways of life? We are_ 


‘or f to show little tenderness to those 
own prope reacting from the legislation of the 
hat is passing, we make laws that will take away 


from him that hath and will give to him that hath not. 
Meanwhile we forget that the poorest of us is possessed 
. of comforts and conveniences that in Queen Elizabeth’s 
day would have been impossible of attainment by the 
Queen herself; and that our life has reached its present 
standard largely because the rich have been able to 
adopt new fads that chanced to take their fancy. If no 
_ one could have tried the experiment of bringing water 
into his house in pipes and running it into his tub by a 


3 turn of the faucet, could you and I who are poor have 
_ taken our cold baths this morning? A few years ago 
4 the automobile was a luxury for the millionaire; to-day 


people of moderate means own their own cars; in another 
decade perhaps the very poor will have come into pos- 
session and the problem of overcrowded cities will have 
been solved. We are filling our statute books with laws 
to protect the bodies of the people; and yet one some- 
times wonders if we are quite certain of all our premises. 
Are the anti-vaccinationists, for instance, entirely wrong? 
: Do we know that we have not conquered smallpox by 
. improved ways of life, and that virus introduced into a 
living organism leaves no harmful results? If a govern- 
ment health service had never permitted Christian Science 
to lift its head, should we know so much as we know 
to-day about the psychic element in nervous disorders? 
* Doubtless every one wishes his body to be an effective 
4 machine; but we are told that there is scarcely a step 
from the delicate nervous adjustment that means genius 
to the overexcitement that produces insanity; if, from 
the beginning of time, we had understood the breeding 
of perfectly healthy animals, should we have lost Homer 
and Dante and Shakespeare? Desiring that every man 
shall live, we run the risk of creating a world where 
nothing can be produced that makes life really desirable; 
wishing you to be healthy, I may take from you the 
“immediate jewel of your soul’’ for which you care to 
live at all. Shall the Puritan close our theatres because 
| he thinks we should be stronger if we went to bed at 
sunset and got up at sunrise? The world is to-day a 
fine place because of those who have poured out their 
blood like water for honor, for virtue, for beauty: that 
would be but a poor land indeed where every man would 

give all that he hath for his physical life. ... 
Convinced that if we had been able in the past to exer- 
cise our “sovereign will’? we should now have no prob- 
3 lems of poverty and of crime, we are seeking to legislate 
F away all the evils of the world. In America, taking 
little advantage of the opportunity for local diversity 
afforded by our federal system, we seek to “ standardize”’ 
call State legislation, or, better yet, to extend the powers 
of the central government so that it may save all local 
communities the labor of regulating their own lives. 
_ Every one who sees an evil and thinks he sees a remedy 
_is rushing to Washington to put through his national 
_ equal-suffrage bill and his national divorce bill and his 
national child-labor bill. Thus we shall give perfect 
_ laws to all the States and, setting aside their prerogatives, 
them into what we know is the best way of life. 
rget that communities, forbidden to make their 
become skilful in inventing methods of an- 
ws that they do not care to enforce, that Navi- 
d Fifteenth Amendments have occasion- 
at naught. A community that may not 
oblems, try its own experiments, 
he best way of life, can scarcely 
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question is so large that the world can understand, when 


the matter at issue concerns the right of one nation to — 


dominate the civilization of another, the world is not 


slow to respond. A hundred years ago Europe refused — 


to accept Freedom from France; to-day she refuses to 
accept Kultur from Germany. Who can doubt that the 
victory of the Allies will mean the fresh assertion of the 
doctrine of Liberty upon which we in America believe 


our existence to be based, the doctrine that each nation, ' 


however small she may be, has the right to develop her 
own civilization in her own way and to live the life that 
she may choose for herself? But of what avail is the 
agony and the outpouring of blood if each nation, freed 
from foreign tyranny, raises up one class of its people to 
enslave the others and to crush out all ways of life that 
seem undesirable to those who happen to be the majority? 

“every new opinion, at the starting, is precisely in a 
minority of one,” and by means of those rare and lonely 
souls who have been able to see that a way of life utterly 
different from that of their fellows might be the more 
beautiful way, has the world been fashioned into a place 
of delight for all of us. But society has hated such dis- 
turbers of its peace, has asserted a deep-rooted belief in 
homogeneity and mediocrity by crucifying them or send- 


ing them the draught of hemlock. What precious ideas — 


have been lost to us, ideas that would have made the 
world fairer forever, we shall never know; the power 
of social forces, like the power of other forces, can be 
determined only by giving them free play of action. 
May it not be worth our while, perhaps, to encourage as 
much as possible all varieties of living so that we may 
have an opportunity to test and to judge and finally to 
adopt what seems to us the best? When we study 
biological life, we establish experiment stations and pay 
trained investigators to search into the habits of alge 
and the fertilization of ferns. We need not pay for the 
establishment of experiment stations in social life; men 
are only too eager to try out their own ideas: we need 
simply to keep ourselves away from them and not restrain 
them by the passing of laws to make them all into men 
like ourselves. How beautiful the world to come may 
be if, for once, we should try the experiment of not hating 
all ways that are not our ways; if we should see to it 
that, for social life at least, “Jes portes de lavenir restent 
grandes ouvertes’’! 


Religion Considered as a Type of Life. 


REV. E. A. COIL. 


Phillips Brooks was preaching a Lenten sermon in St. 
Paul’s Church in Boston, and a wonderful sermon it was. 
The church was filled to the limits of its capacity, and I 
was fortunate in that I secured standing room in the 
aisle just in front of the pulpit, where I stood for nearly 
an hour entirely unconscious of the flight of time. It 
seemed to me Phillips Brooks was, on that day, all that a 
preacher ever could be in manner, and in spirit, and in 
thought. 

Near the close of the sermon, his face aglow, his eyes 
expressive of a great moral purpose and spiritual earnest- 
ness, the preacher leaned over the pulpit, looked into 
the faces of the great throng, hanging spellbound and 
almost breathless upon his words, and said, as only 
Phillips Brooks could say it, ‘‘I want to live such a life 


that, if every man were living it, the millennium would — 


be here; nay, heaven would be here, the universal pres- 
ence of God.’ He was so earnest, so sincere, and so 
appealing in that utterance that I think the prayer of 
every one who heard him was, ‘‘God help me also to 


a free country. When the 


Os 


five that tice ” No one ihooaht of a cette or ta , ceremony 
‘It was of religion, so expressing itself in daily — 
life as to enable humanity to realize the universal presence 


- then. 


of God, and, therefore, heaven itself here on earth, that 


the entranced listeners thought. 


I believe that, in their better moments, the devotees of 
all forms of religion are conscious of a desire to live that 
kind of a life, and I am sure all thoughtful and discerning 


parents would be very happy if they knew their children 


would live it. Occasionally we rise to such spiritual 
heights and states of consciousness that we realize the 
surpassing worth of life divinely lived, and, at such 
times, the triviality of many of the things for which 
people struggle and sacrifice their better selves is clearly 


seen. We wonder, then, why all the world does not see 


the beauty of and strive to live that life which, if every 
man were living it, the millennium would be here. Then, 
too, we wonder why an evident desire to live that life 
does not guarantee fellowship in all religious bodies, and 


_ insure the unity of all people who are striving to under- 


stand and do our Father’s will on earth even as it is done 
in heaven. 

That organized endeavor is essential to general well- 
being I think thoughtful people will readily admit. 
The church, united and strong, as it may be, offers the 
best opportunity for such endeavor of any institution 
of which I have knowledge. ‘To effect such a unity, 
however, people must come to a common understanding 
as to what true religion really is. That there is not such 
an understanding at the present time is clearly shown 
by many facts easily discerned. Not only are there 
denominations professing to be Christian that refuse to 
accord fellowship to other denominations professing to 
be Christian, but some denominations are divided and 


- weakened by internal strife; and what is true of Christen- 


dom, in this respect, is true, to a greater or less extent, 
of other forms of religion. 

As I study the facts related to the religious life of 
mankind, I am fully persuaded that the present condi- 
tion has grown out of the tendency or disposition to put 
the chief emphasis upon creeds and ceremonies as condi- 
tions of fellowship and salvation instead of upon a certain 
type of life. The priestly spirit that insists upon uni- 
formity of belief and ceremonial practice has’ dominated 
in the realm of religion rather than the prophetic spirit 
that cries out for justice, and fortitude, and temperance, 
and prudence, and reverence for God on the part of man- 
kind. ‘The one insists upon the creed as a condition of 
fellowship and salvation; but the other exalts a type of 
life as the means whereby God’s approval and blessings 
ate to be gained. As between the priestly and the 
prophetic spirit, I am sure the latter indicates the true 
way, and I am equally sure that a reasonable interpreta- 
tion of the Bible makes it clear that, from the standpoint 
of its teaching, the religion that will save the world from 
sin appears in a certain type of life rather than in a 
system of doctrine or ceremonial practices. The im- 
portance of creeds and ceremonies as a means to an end 
is admitted; but that acceptance of the one and practice 
of the other do not always insure that life that, if every 
man were living it, the millennium would be here, is 
clearly shown by the fact that some of the worst people 
ever known were ‘‘orthodox”’ in belief and ceremonial 
practice, and acceptable to their churches, while some 
of the best have been branded as heretics, persecuted, and, 


_ in some cases, put to death. 


Thoughtful people will, of course, have well-defined 


beliefs as to their origin, their relations and duties, and 
their destiny, and they may find certain rites helpful to 
them in their endeavors to live a noble, worthy type of 


life. However, in the fact that good and happy people 


~ 


creed or creas is esteattisl: to that types 
all the world approves, and that the type of li 


thing of chief importance can, I think, be easily shown, # 


from the standpoint of both Biblical teaching and reason. 

The life that, if every man were living it, would be the 
millennium here is clearly indicated by the Ten Com- 
mandments; by Micah’s great definition of religion, in 
which he specifies what God requires of man; in the 
Sermon on the, Mount; in that word-picture of the 
judgment which Jesus drew in which he made it clear 
that the type of life lived, and not the professions made, 
insures entrance into the joy of the Lord; in the two 
great commandments, the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
the thirteenth chapter of the first letter to the church in 
Corinth, the book of James, and many other parts of the 
Bible, very familiar to all Bible readers. Furthermore, 
it was so clearly exemplified to the world by Jesus of 
Nazareth, whose life of reverence, love, and service 
constituted an epoch in the life of mankind, and who 
counted it a greater glory to serve than to be served, 
and more of a privilege to die for the right than to save 
his life by being traitor to it, that those who care to 
know about that life may have their desires gratified. 
Those in doubt as to the course they should pursue, and 
what they should teach their children as to religion, 
should familiarize themselves with those parts of the 
Bible indicated and with the life of Jesus, because to 
live the life they clearly set forth, and to follow his 
example in all things, would transform the world, and 
enable us consistently to sing, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good-will toward men.” 
Wars with their attendant evils, drunkenness, murder, 
covetousness, and the scores of other things that de- 
grade men and constitute blots on the face of civiliza- 
tion are absolutely incompatible with that type of life. 

History makes clear the sad truth that subscribing to 
creeds and conforming to ritualistic requirements do 
not prevent men’s engaging in war, trafficking in vice, 
stealing, betraying confidence, and many other things 
that hinder the coming of the kingdom of righteousness 
on earth. It has also been made equally clear that 
living such a life of reverence, honesty, purity, and 
considerateness as that required by the Ten Command- 
ments, the Golden Rule, and other parts of the Bible 
indicated, would of necessity eliminate from society all 
those things that now result in unmeasured degradation 
and suffering. This being true, it seems very clear that, 
instead of quarrelling over doctrines and ceremonies, 
and begetting weakness and inefficiency, all right-minded 
people should make it their first and chief concern to 
delineate and exemplify that type of life that seeks ever 
to express itself in terms of reverence, love, and service, 
and which, if all men were living it, the millennium 
would now be here; nay, heaven itself would be here, / 
because God’s will would then be given perfect ex- 
pression on earth even as it is in heaven. 

However helpful certain confessions and rites may be 
to some people, that they are not essential to that life the 
universal living of which would insure the reign of rever- 
ence, love, and service throughout the world is demon- 
strated by the fact that consecrated souls as widely 


i 


separated in their beliefs as Father Damien and Florence © 
Nightingale, Cardinal Manning and William E. Channing, — 
Keshub Chunder Sen and Thomas 4 Kempis, have, 


according to the popular verdict, won the a approval 
of God, and the admiration of all who love rights : 
and earnestly desire its triumph on earth. / : 

Many of the dogmas and ceremonials yve 
Christian sects have Ronteuaes to haa s n 
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in mind that the writer of the twenty-third and ninety- 


representatives of the Brahmo Somaj whose daily desire 
_ and endeavor seemed to be “‘to live that life that, if all 
men were living it, the millennium would be here.” 
They revered the Infinite, they loved humanity, and 
7 they desired to be helpful servants of the world. No 
matter to what dogmas and ceremonials they declared 
allegiance, as their religion expressed itself in their 
lives it was beautiful and inspiring to behold, and I be- 
lieve that it is with God’s approval we say, in the words 
of the psalmist, to all such, ‘Be glad in the Lord, and 
rejoice, ye righteous: and shout for joy, all ye that are 
upright in heart.’”” Assurance of Heaven’s approval is 
here given to all who live a certain type of life. They 
, may be Jews or Gentiles, Christians or Confucians, or 

devotees of any other form of religious faith; but if 
- they are righteous, and upright in heart, it is their pre- 
rogative to be glad in the Lord and to shout for joy. 

All too many people allow the sectarian principles and 
prejudices instilled into their minds in childhood to 
blind them to the noble desires and reverent purposes 
of those who are not of their household of faith. Even 
those of the same household of faith do not always have 

, exactly the same point of view as to their origin, rela- 
: tions, and duties and destiny, and they, therefore, some- 
times lay charges of heresy against each other and enter 
into bitter quarrels over the tenets of the creed, apparently 
forgetting entirely that the first and great concern of 
every man should be to do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with his God. ‘Travellers together upon life’s 
highway should always be careful to develop the Good 
Samaritan spirit and so to apply it in all relations as to 
glorify the name of God, our common Father, and pro- 
mote the interests of all mankind. There is more of 
the essence of true religion in such a type of life than in 
any system of dogmas or ceremonials that can be named. 
Goodman Garvin, convinced that the strangers he had 
admitted to his home were his son-in-law and his long-lost 
daughter Mary’s child, knelt by his hearthstone, reverently 
4 saying, ‘‘Let us pray.” 
-_ All its Oriental symbols, and its Hebrew paraphrase, 
_ Warm with earnest life and feeling, rose his prayer of love and 
praise. 


But he started at beholding, as he rose from off his knee, 
‘The stranger cross his forehead with the sign of Papistrie. 
; r 


“What is this?” cried Farmer Garvin. ‘Is an English Christian’s 


< home 
Ls A chapel or a mass-house, that you make the sign of Rome?” 
, 
Then the young girl knelt beside him, kissed his trembling hand, 


aeeenend cried. 
_ “Oh, forbear to chide, my father; in that faith my mother died! 


- “On her wooden cross at Simcoe the dews and sunshine fall, 
vt? fall on Spurwink’s graveyard; and the dear God watches 
a ip? 


g the stranger cross his forehead suggested to 
Garvin only dogmas and ceremonials and church 
he had been taught to suspect and hate, 
aroused. ‘To his grand-daughter, however, 
ested a sainted mother in whose love 
ed, and memory of whom was to 
tion to noble thoughts and deeds. 

s riveted upon those things 
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all religious bodies are pledged to a type of life that 


thus embodies in itself and expresses to the world the 


principles and spirit of the Ten Commandments, the 


Beatitudes, the Golden Rule, and kindred Bible utter- 


ances, and all children taken to the altar for consecra- 
tion are dedicated forevermore to a life of reverence, 
love, and service such as Jesus exemplified to the world, 
the kingdom of heaven will indeed be very near at hand. 
Then, when asked, ‘‘What do you believe?” the people 
of all forms of religion will unhesitatingly and joyously 
answer, ‘We believe that all men should live such a life 


that, if every man were living it, the millennium would | 


be here; nay, heaven would be here, the universal presence 
of God.” 


Marietta, OHIO. 


Have Faith as a Grain of Mustard Seed. 


In considering the truths which Jesus presents to our 
minds we deal not with abstract notions, but with the 
facts and realities of the spiritual life. This message, deep, 
comprehensive, dynamic, makes us not only willing to 
live but also able to live,—able not merely to bear life, 


but to grasp its meaning and to triumph in its potency and | 


promise. It gives us the clue to the enigma of present 
experience with its sin and failure, its ignorance and 
doubt, its bereavements and sorrows. All these have a 
rational basis and justification independently of our 
power to understand now the divine method. God him- 
Here 
is the only and the absolute solvent of the ugliest, bitterest, 
stubbornest fact, human sin. That, too, will yield to the 
divine treatment. Paul expresses his sense of the inevita- 
bleness of God’s good purpose in the words, ‘‘ This is the 
will of God: even your sanctification.’’ This blessed out- 
come of life becomes intelligible and entirely credible 
when we really believe in God as Jesus reveals him. By 
the vision which faith gives we win the strength not 
merely to bear affliction and sorrow, but to transform 
them, to make them transparent, and to find in them the 
element and the atmosphere in which the soul grows. 
This gives the strength by which we do good, although it 
bring no temporal reward. All greatest deeds have been 
wrought through the power which faith imparts. The 
profound conviction of God’s purpose which Jesus awakens 
rouses us to aspire after the best, to strive upward to- 
ward the higher levels of thought and feeling and action. 
This enables us to live in the spirit. What is that, indeed, 
but to see the true value of things, to dispel the illusions 
which fascinate or frighten our senses, and to dissolve 
the hardness of present experience by the power of a love 
which is at once the pledge and the beginning of eternal 
life? 

So with all the energy of my soul’s deepest conviction I 


say: Believe in God and in the manifestation of God. 


which shines in the face of Jesus. Believe in the divine 
good purpose which shapes your course and guards every 
step of it with unfailing wisdom and beneficent power. 
Believe persistently and with all the energy of your soul. 
Fling yourself on the mighty arm and the unwearying 
heart of the infinite Father, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and the Father of our spirits. Then you can 
live bravely, patiently, joyously, and victoriously. Then 
you can say to the mountains of doubt and fear and 
apparent defeat, Remove hence, and they will remove, and 
nothing that is necessary to victory and the fulfilment of 


‘life shall be impossible to you—Philip S. Moxom, D.D. 
. 4 ‘ 
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Treasured. 
_ There are so many things to make me glad: 
Remembered music, snow and daffodils; 
A one-day meeting with a barefoot lad 
With two limp-hanging fish (such pride he had) ~ 
And once-trod foot-trails high among wild hills. 


There are so many things to make me good: 
Easters, and Junes, and firelight reveries; 
And August shadows in a fragrant wood; 
And swimming in cool waters; oh, and trees 
That spoke to me as only comrades could! 


There are so many things—each laughing day 
More sweet with little gladnesses has been; 
A friend’s hand touching mine, a word to say, 
A laugh to hear, a flower along the way; 
And memory to keep my treasures in! 
—Mary C. Davies, in Epworth Herald. 


“ A Letter from Denmark. 


Mrs. Collins Odgers in her beautiful 
address to the Women’s League, called 
“The Dweller in the Innermost,’”’ touches 
upon one of the many miseries engendered 

~ by the war, the tantalizing, paralyzing 
doubt created in many devout minds. Is 
there a God? and if there is, can God be 
wise, loving, and almighty, while such atroci- 
ties are committed, such sufferings inflicted 
in a world created and governed by him? 
Many and many a man or woman whose 
house was built on their faith in God, feels 
the foundation shake, and cries out in wild 
despeir for help and support. Belonging to 
that group of men and women in whom the 
war has confirmed not shaken faith in the 
- God of Christ, I feel called upon to bear 
witness to his existence, his perfect love and 
All-mightiness. 

But let there be no misunderstanding at 

the outset. I believe in the Almightiness 

co ae of God, bearing in mind, though, that even 
to Almightiness there is a limit, it cannot 

pass the borders of the impossible. No 
power in heaven or on earth can make four 

ae equal with five, can make a bird fly in the 
oe! Ss air and perch on a branch at the same time, 
~~ _ can make a circle and a squate cover each 
=.’ other. Not even Almighty God can endow 
; man with a free will and yet retain absolute 
ee power over his will and responsibility for 
4 his actions. I believe in man’s free will. I 
C feel responsible for my own words and actions. 
I know very well that an opponent to this, 
my belief, can drive me back step by step, till 

I stand on the very edge of a yawning abyss, 
across which reason can throw no bridge. I 
have no fear, I know I can skip the abyss and 
find firm rock on the other side on which to 
R; plant my foot, firm rock, uncovered by 
Luther. I believe in man’s free will because 
I cannot do otherwise. I have invited thought 
and reason to use all their force, I have done 


—- _ away with any artificial barrier in their way, 
Pes I have listened with an open ear and a sub- 
me missive mind, and when they have done 


their uttermost and made havoc of all argu- 
ments that stood up against them, I have 
_ had to rise quietly and say to them: Now 
--—- you have done I shall go back to my post, 
~ and say and do thus or thus; and I shall feel 
__ responsible for what I say and do, for so 


ar é has God made me that I cannot do other- 

a wise. God help me. Amen! 

a: I believe in the free will of men. I believe 
re man was free to follow Christ and worship 

ee _ kis God. I believe he chose out of his own 

os + 


yy > 
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will Pai he allotted the ‘‘ place in rae pier 8 
to the strongest who could push aside the 
weaker, when he put his skill, his brains, his. 
genius, the powers of nature as he discovered 
them, at the disposal of the strong, when he 
gave him the wings of the bird, the gills of 
the fish, the fire and vapors of hell to use 
for his own selfish end. I believe man was 
free when he sought self-satisfaction before 
he sought the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, when he strove to satisfy his selfish 
wishes, ambitions, and appetites, caring but 
little for God’s will and his commands. I 
believe all this, and believing it, and seeing 
man successful and triumphant in the course 
he had chosen, I sometimes found it difficult 
to believe in the existence and power of the 
God of Christ. 

Then came the war! God’s pronounce- 
ment on the means and ways of man. Self- 
willed, selfish man’s meeting with the Lord 
whose great command is: Love and self- 
surrender. 

Then came the war! Not a revengeful, 
angry Father’s punishment of a rebellious, 
unruly child, but the Almighty Creator’s 
demonstration of the fundamental law: 
Whatsoever a man soweth such shall he reap! 

Then came the war! God’s sermon to 
every heart and soul in humenity. Ye who 
have ears to hear, bearken. 

“Took,” says tbe Lord, ‘I placed you ina 
boundless, law-bound universe, a free being, 
endowed with powers to read it rightly and 
work it out a paradise. I gave you for watch 
a conscience, for guide a Christ; and for help 
my willing ear and hand. What have you 
made of it all?” 

Sitting here in my quiet home, in a country 
which has as yet been spared the direct suf- 
ferings and horrors of war, like Eve and 
Adam I try to hide myself from the presence of 
the Lord, but my heart calls out: Mea culpa. 
What have I done in my little world to make 
it into a paradise? How did I fight the evil 
spirit of my age now incarnated in torpedoes, 
bombs and shells, and poisonous gas? 

Maybe you, who are in the midst of action, 
have but little time left for such reflections. 
I feel that if the day should come when my 
country should be called to the front I should 
place all that is in me, head, heart, and hand, 
at its disposal, and have nothing left for 
other tasks; but this fact does not prove 
me wrong in what I think and say now. At 
the surface the war is a war between nations, 
at the bottom it is the idealist’s rising against 
the tyranny of materialism, God’s champion 
fighting the Prince of the World. Europe 


is one bloody battlefield. Yes, for Europe is 
fighting an evil spirit. The spirit which 
would fain make man believe that might is 
right; that self is God; and the kingdom of 
God, with its laws and commands, a mere 
phantasm. 

If this is not the truth, then God help us. 
If all this precious blood is flowing, all these 
homes are destroyed, all this suffering in- 
flicted on man and beast, all this heart- 
breaking going on, all these hopes shattered 
merely for some political end, simply to 
change the border lines on the world-map— 
then, indeed, God help and forgive us, for 
then we are nought but fratricides, then we 
can ask only to have a Cain’s mark stamped 
on our brow. 


The war is raging on the battlefields. The | 


men at 


lives for fo Sere 5 
be won in the hearts, the hearts. 
it is there the fiend is to be met, and m ist be © 
slain and annihilated. Humanity has let it- 
self be overruled by God’s enemy— —the s spirit 
of selfishness, the spirit of envy, of impurity, ~ 
of self-indulgence, of lust and perversity; 
if it does not now succeed, if that spirit is — 
still left master of the hearts, then God help — 
us, for we shall have to suffer over and over 
again what we suffer now, till we win—or die. 
Never did the God of Christ more clearly 
reveal himself, his might and power, than at 
this moment. Can any man think it possible 
that we should have had this war if we had 
all done to our neighbor as we would that he 
should do to us? Does any man think we 
shall ever secure peace for ourselves till that 
golden rule is laid as the foundation of the 
laws of all Jands, and till from being a com- 
mand it has become a firm decision in the 
hearts of men: I will do to my neighbor as I 
would that he should do to me? No! for God 
liveth and ruleth. 

I am the citizen of a neutral country aaa 
I am writing publicly. I will say nothing 
that is not neutral; but the laws of neutrality 
do not forbid me to love my friends and fel- 
low-believers across the sea.—Mary B. 
Westenholz, in the London Inquirer. 


Platform of Lake Mohonk Conference 
on International Arbitration. 


The world conditions of the past two years 
have confirmed the belief, often expressed in 
these conferences, that arbitral and judicial 
methods should and must increasingly pre- 
vail in settling international disputes. 

During the twentieth century the Perma- 
nent Court at The Hague has acted upon 
cases involving questions relating to Europe, 
Asia, Africa, the Islands of the Pacific, and 
the three Americas. These questions in- 
volved financial and territorial claims, and 
such fundamental matters as the right to fly 
the national flag and to exercise jurisdiction 
over national military forces. These facts 
are clear testimony to the development of 
arbitration. 

The tendency of this court at The Hague 
to become in reality permanent is evident 
from the fact there are eight judges who have 
sat in three or more of the fifteen cases and 
one judge who has sat in seven of the fifteen 
cases. ‘ 

The Conference desires again to affirm its 
belief in the desirability of such legislation 
by Congress as will confer upon the courts 
of the United States jurisdiction over all 
cases arising under treaty provisions or 
affecting the rights of aliens. 


The following declaration of delegates bth 
business organizations was adopted :— 


Representing at this Conference the busi-— re: 
ness interests of the country assembled at 
Mohonk, we view with solicitude the present _ 
condition of the world in which commercial — 
and financial ‘relations are so seriously) ia ; 
jured by the war. 3? : 

Believing with profound convicti 
the adjustment of international dispt 


strongly condemn the per 
taristic aim and meth 
pdgocats the substitu ic 


oking toward pete ted 

crease, and urge upon the Gov- 
of this nation the use of all means 
e promotion of peace between the na- 
ons of the world, and of that spirit which 


_ recognizes one standard of morals for indi- 


viduals and for states. We ask for a develop- 
ment of international law which shall con- 
serve the interests of humanity as superior 

to the apparent interests, commercial or 
political, of any one or more nations, and to 
this end, call for a resumption of the Hague 
Conferences as soon as possible. 

We commend the constructive efforts 
toward world organization as exemplified in 
the programme of The League to Enforce 

_ Peace, for a concert of powers by which the 
signatories agree to have recourse to a 
Justicial Arbitral Court for the submission 
of justiciable issues, and a Council of Con- 
ciliation for non-justiciable questions before 
resorting to hostile measures and the joint 
use primarily of economic pressure through 
non-intercourse, and secondarily, by military 
force to compel submission to this procedure. 

Puinir S. Moxom. 
W. R. Tucker. 

x CHESTER DEWITT PUGSLEY. 
Howarp B. FRENCH. 
GrorcE L. CROSMAN. 


Our Need. 


The great poets have not become part of 
the race-experience as they should. Ignored, 
forgotten, save by the chosen few, they do 
‘not, to our immeasurable loss, enter into the 

- daily life of common folk. We are so proud 
of our wheels that go fast; of our unparal- 
leled housekeeping arrangements; so uwun- 
abashed, amid the splendors of asphalt, 
‘electricity, and aluminum, by our intellectual 
and spiritual poverty; would it not be well 
for us to pause, if pause is possible for us, to 
consider our inner lack? Can we not spare 
some minutes from our adoration of our 
national materialistic god, to teach the young 
that it is good to be in the company of those 
who interpret life in terms of spirit, not in 
terms of material prosperity; in terms of 
spirit, not of flesh; in terms of beauty, whose 
potent appeal may quicken the will to rise 
and create in the image of the higher dream? 

It is not only for intellectual and esthetic 
gain that we need the discipline of letters, but 
also for spiritual training. We have need of 
vision that pierces further than our own, and 


se _ the young should be given the chance to 


_ know, at the outset of life, that which may 


ie _ prove the path to higher existence. The 


work of the great poets represents glimpses 


. of lips unseen by others, of wider horizons 


than their contemporaries knew, or we know. 
Petia records the high points that have 
been reached in the development of the 
human soul; spiritual attainment; moments 


* f finer knowledge, subtler assurance, in the 


of the race; insight into the depth 
dilemma, and into the forces that make 


: foie 


lose our sense of spiritual | 


struggle of the inner life. 

The great poets are the guardians of our 
race-ideals; how can we cherish them too 
reverently? Enduring literature gives us a 
record of achieved standards, spiritual and 
ethical, upon which we may not go back; 
we have need of the greatest and best that 
our finest souls have achieved, nor may the 
furthest reach of the human soul be ignored— 
save to our undoing. 

Other arts can give us beauty; what other 
can preserve for us the bard-won achieve- 
ment of the soul of man? All that there has 
been of higher vision, of poet, prophet, seer, 
has come down to us, if it has come at all, 
in the form of literature. Mere literature! 
What else has afforded one-tenth, one- 


‘hundredth part the belp that this has done 


in lifting mankind out of the bog? It has 
kept alive, through dark ages, the divine 
spark, and has rekindled life again to vital 
flame. From immemorial time it has been 
the live coal upon the human hearth, whose 
going out would mean extinction for the 
finest and divinest instincts of the soul. 
Can we afford to neglect that which has, in 
the household fashion* of old time, been 
carried from hearth to hearth, enkindling 
new flame? Our dark riddle grows more 
light as we more and more associate with 
those who have light upon their foreheads. 
We should make known and honor, in the 
service of the young, the moments of pro- 
foundest insight of the greatest souls; nor 
dare we let slip intellectual and spiritual ex- 
perience oncé gained. If literature be indeed 
the divine fire, can any one suggest a greater 
service that can be done the young than 
helping them find the divine fire?—Margaret 
Sherwood, in the Atlantic Monthly. 


A Happier Life. 


Before the war we had all become far too 
clever and enigmatical, and life was too 
complicated, and pleasures too extravagant. 
Perhaps after the war we shall get back to 
simpler things. Perhaps we shall all be 
so poor that instead of indulging in profound 
thinking we shall have to do some potato- 
digging. Perhaps we shall make the great 
discovery that when we are forced to live 
a simple life, instead of joking about it, we 
shall all be healthier and happier because of 
it. We shall find our health and happiness 
where He who made us meant us to find 
them—in homefelt pleasures and in gentle 
scenes; we shall have a new week-end habit 
of being at home from Friday night to Mon- 
day morning; and we shall not pay half- 
guineas for stalls, from which to see a paper 
moon rise over a canvas mountain, but find 
some real joy in God’s real moon, rising over 
our own English hills. eon Christian 


Life. 
The Effect of the War. 
Prof. Gilbert Murray expresses the judg- 


ment that ‘‘the effect of this year of history 
will be to discourage the higher kind of tre- 


-|ligion and immensely strengthen the lower. 
The lower and more passionate religion will 


en- Ibe directed toward a God who is a projection 


Jur ‘older literature’ must. 


lest we forget the best that our 
forefathers bave worked out in the hard 


and desires and selfishness.” 

Canon Deane is of opinion that the war has 
strengthened religious belief, but is not at all 
certain that it will lead men into the churches. 
This will depend mainly on the churches. 

Dean Welldon fears that it will make the 
difficulty of belief in Christianity, and in- 
deed in any religion, more difficult, though 
the religious sense in human hearts will be 
quickened while the war lasts. 

Father Bernard Vaughan declares that the 
English people are reaching the parting of the 
ways,—a time when those who desire a dog- 
matic religion clearly defined will move on 
toward Rome, while those who tilt against 
creed will turn to the road leading ‘“no- 
where.”’—Exchange. 


Literature. 


THE SEconD Cominc. A _ Vision. By 
Frederic Arnold Kummer and Henry P. 
James. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
50 cents.—Tales have been told, and by many 
firmly believed, of the appearance of Joan 
of Arc and of Jesus himself on the battle- 
fields of France. Such a tale is in this little 


book. The Christ appears to the poor es 


French peasant, guarding an outermost 
trench on Christmas Eve and dreaming of 
home. Again he appears to the German 
Emperor, not once but twice, and the second 
coming announces peace, with a new spirit 
in the world. The treatment is poetic as 
befits the theme. 


THat’s Way Storigs. By Ruth O. Dyer, 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, 
$1 net.—Each of these twenty- -five stories 
explains fancifully the origin of some familiar 
fact in nature. For instance, the reasons 
why the mountain has an echo, the toads 
have warts, the butterflies beautiful wings, 
etc., are set forth simply with a general em- 
phasis on the duty of kindness and obedience. 
The writer bas thus endeavored to satisfy 
the child’s love of fairy stories at the same 
time she influences in constructive directions, 
carrying out the philosophy of Froebel. The 
book is attractive in form and decoration, 
with a frontispiece in two colors by John 
Goss. 


Tue Rear Motive. By Dorothy Can- 
field. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.40 
net.—Interest in Hilisboro People will lead 
many to this second book of short stories. 
The title gives a hint as to the thought of 
the author in the collection asa whole. Each 
story bas its outside and its inside, and each 
shows how actions may be interpreted in 
different ways by blunt-souled observers or 
by one who knows. For instance, the 
prologue speaks of one who counterfeited 
courage and serene faith, although in his 


heart life to him spelled defeat and he had no - 


confidence in his own sword of integrity. 
Some of the stories are tragic, some tender, 
many unusual. One of those that depict very 
simply and faithfully a common situation is 
“From Across the Hall,’’ but how true it is 
no one can really know who has not passed 
through the same experience. The sense of 
humor carries the writer safely across 


difficulties, and the book repays reading more 


than once. 
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~The Rome, 
A Lullaby. 


(From the Panjabi.) 
, Where does the cuckoo sleep, baby? 
Down by the great stone tank, 

Where the lizards bask in the sunshine, and the monkeys 

ie play on the bank. 

ES =) Where does the peacock sleep, baby? 

: Out in the jungle grass, 

Where the jackals howl in the evening, and parrots scream 
as they pass. 


What does the peacock drink, baby? 
Cream from somebody’s cup; 
And if somebody isn’t careful, the peacock will drink it 
all up. 
_ What does the cuckoo drink, baby? 
par, Milk from somebody’s pan: 
BY So run and stop the rascal as quick as ever you can. 


What does the cuckoo eat, baby? 

“cae Candy and all that’s nice, 

a - And great round balls of brown sugar speckled with silver 

and spice. 

What does the peacock eat, baby? 

ee Lollipops all day long; 

: But baby must go to sleep now, for this is the end of the 
* song. ;' 

iis y —C. F. Usborne, in Littell’s Living Age. 


A Fig for the Sparrows! 


Frank Denby sat on the front steps of his 
7 ea father’s house and surveyed his mother’s 
flower beds with a prospecting eye. Time 
was flying faster than his camping fund was 
th growing and he was still two dollars short of 
ips > the price of a scout tent. 
a “Mother,’”’ he began tentatively, a 
iy thorough weeding wouldn’t hurt your flower 
5a beds. I see a good many little patches of 
Sita" grass, and the walks are not specially clean.” 
ore Mrs. Denby, sitting at the window, raised 
ay _ her eyes from her sewing and looked out over 
the garden. 

“Vou’re right, Frank, but old Dick is 
going to give me a day next week. You 
wouldn’t take the old man’s job away from 
him, would you?” 

“No,” said Frank, dubiously, “but I 
certainly would like to get a job myself.” 

His mother sewed thoughtfully for a while 
: and then she spoke. 

Bas “The figs are beginning to ripen. If 
s you'll manage to keep the sparrows from 
pecking holes in the fruit and spoiling it 
you may have ell the figs from one tree to 
sell. But you can’t peddle them. You 
Yves must make a sale to the fruit market.” 

“Nick Shapiro will buy them from me. 
is T’ll see him to-day,” said Frank. The 
_ scheme struck him as being a good one. 
Pa “And you’ll have to get up early in the 
--—s morning, for that is when the sparrows get 

a in their work,’’ added Mrs. Denby. 
se Frank pulled himself up from the steps 
_ with energy for fresh enterprise. 
Guess I'll go take a look. at the pros- 
pect,”’ he volunteered. 

There were three fig-trees, loaded with 
‘fruit just approaching a state of luscious 
Bey ripeness. Frank raised his hand and picked 
one of the figs to break it open. In the 
--——- softest spot, where the fruit showed a faint 
: reddish tinge, was an ugly, jagged hole, 
- somewhat larger than a sparrow’s beak. He 
tried others to find that a goodly portion of 


“ 


way. Then he went back to the house, 


See oe 


the ripest figs had been ruined in the same | 


ser got out his pices, a4 ean cre clean it 


Half an hour later he was on his way ‘down. } 


town to make the deal with Nick and to 
purchase a a good supply of bird shot. 

‘Where are you bound for, Frank?” a 
voice called to him as he passed his next- 
door neighbor’s gate at a pace that pre- 
figured death to sparrows. Old Mr. Ben- 
son was sitting under the big oak in his front 
yard and Frank stopped at his question to 
explain where he was going and why. 

“You needn’t shoot the sparrows,” said 
the old man when Frank had finished; 
“Tl tell you a way to make them let your 
figs alone. They’re afraid of white string, 
and if you'll just get a big ball of it and inter- 
lace your fig-bushes with it you won’t be 
troubled by sparrows.”’ 

Frank looked sceptical. 

“T don’t see how they can be afraid of 
white string,” he protested. ‘‘They’re not 
afraid of anything else under the sun.” He 
rather held to the gun and bird shot as 
trustier means of protecting his interests. 

“Try tbe twine,’”’ said Mr. Benson. 

The deal with Nick was made to the satis- 
faction of both the contracting parties, but 
Frank went home in a still uncertain frame 
of mind, having purchased a large ball of 
twine and no bird shot. He went out im- 
mediately to set about carrying out Mr. 
Benson’s instructions, but as he twisted the 
string in and out among the twigs and leaves 
he felt as if his task was a fruitless one. 
Nevertheless he finished it up with thorough- 
ness, and if the twine had been more ornate 
in character his mother’s fig-trees, when 
he got through, would have presented the 
appearance of gayly bedecked Christmas 
trees. His neighbor, George Frost, thought 
as much when he spied him from the next 
yard, and called out:— 

““What’s the enswer, Frank? 
practice for next Christmas?’’ 

“Haven’t got Christmas in the back of 
my head,” said Frank, the shortness of his 


Getting in 


reply being due mainly to the long tedious-. 


ness of his job. 

At the supper table he unburdened his 
doubts in the bosom of his always receptive 
and usually sympathetic family. 

“Do you see why sparrows should he 
afraid of white string?’’ he asked. 

“No. Unless they think they will get 
their feet caught in it,” laughed Mr. Denby. 
“Tt may be prenatal instinct. But Mr. 
Benson wouldn’t send you on a wild-goose 
chase, and there must be something in his 
idea.’’ 

“T’m going out in the morning, and if 
there’s a sparrow in sight I intend to get the 
bird shot,” said Frank. 

The sun was just coming up through the 
big oaks in Mr. Benson’s yard when Frank 
slipped softly out the door and went into the 
garden. As he came near the fig-trees he was 
struck by the peculiar stillness, where hereto- 
fore his ears had been met with vociferous 
chatter and the soft flutter of vanishing 
wings. And instead of finding a small army 
of marauders he saw one lone sparrow perched 
for sentinel duty on the topmost twig of 
the tallest tree. The sentinel retreated 
precipitately, and Frank began an inspection 
of the fruit to see if the birds had been in 
reality kept from injuring it. Not a fig had 
been molested. They hung untouched, 
ready to be converted by a little deft manipu- 
lation into camping paraphernalia, 


cents on those figs,” he annoatinett 
“Cleared?”” said Mr. Benson. 


“You. ‘ 
weren’t out anything except a ball of string : 
and a little time.”—Annie L. McMakin, in 
‘the Churchman. t 


Great-Grandmother’s Biscuit Party. — 
. “Grandmother, you said you’d tell me a 
story.” Beata patted great-grandmother’s 
hand persuasively. ‘Please, grandmother, — 
tell me about the old frying-pan I found 
in the attic yesterday, and—Oh, wait a 
minute; let’s measure it: Why, grand- 
mother, its most as big as the top of mother’s 
stove, and the handle’s taller than you are 
when you’re sitting down!”’ 

“Tt certainly is a huge pan,” laughed 
grandmother. ‘“ When I was a little girl like 
you there were no stoves in this part of the 
country, and my mother—your great-great- 
grandmother—did all her cooking with this 
frying-pan and a teakettle in a big fireplace. 

“This old frying-pan was kept pretty busy 
when I was a child, and I’m going to tell you 
how it once helped save the material for a 
dress for me. 

“The first winter after we came to Ohio was 
very cold. Our house was a log cabin with: 
only one room. Across one end of the room 
were two beds curtained with sheets; at 6 
the other end was a big fireplace. We had 
no trouble keeping warm, but sometimes 
we had very little to eat. All winter we 
had for Breit only corn-meal mush or johnny- 
cake, and frequently very little of that. 
Our neighbors were no better off than 
we were. Father had a little wheat that he 
brought from the East, so, in the spring, 
when the heavy snow melted, he took it to 
the nearest mill—fifteen miles away—and 
had it ground. 

“Tn those days people shared their good 
things with their neighbors. Any kind of 
bread made from white flour was a great 
luxury, so mother invited the nearest family 
to spend the evening and eat biscuits with 
us.” a 

“Grandmother!” cried Beata, with much 
concern, “didn’t you have anything to eat 
but biscuits?’’ 

“Ves, dear, we had bear meat roasted 
before the fire and potatoes baked in the 
ashes and hickory nuts and walnuts in place 
of fruit. We thought that was quite a3 
spread. You may be sure that it was an 
event for us youngsters. Biscuits were as 
great a treat to us as candy or ice-cream is 
to children now; and we could hardly wait 
until they were ready. It was slow work 
too, for we had only this frying-pan to 
bake them in. A few biscuits were put into 
the pan and placed before the fire; as soon 
as they were baked, another batch was put 
in, and so on until enough were baked to __ 
serve the company. We children had to 
wait until the second table, and while the 
grown people were eating, Sister Saat 
baked biscuits for us. I was the youngest 
of the children, and although I was y 
hungry, I was also very sleepy; 
slipped over to one of the be 
behind the curtains, and went | 


‘ 


Seca where to find me. 


brush and paste. 
is clean, at any rate, but it makes the walls 


: ici lights were sticks of 
ak. Darotker picked up one of 
‘icks and came to the bed—I think 
Just above the 
bed hung a ‘head’ or bunch of flax ready to 
weave into dresses for sisterand me. Mother 
held the torch a little too high, and in an 
instant the flax was ablaze! Then there was 
plenty of excitement. I got out of that 
bed in a hurry. Father grabbed the burn- 
ing flax and threw it outdoors, and Sarah, 
who had just finished baking the last batch 
of biscuits, ran out with the frying-pan in 
her hand and began to beat the blaze with 
all her might, sending the biscuits flying 


' in every direction.” 


Beata’s eyes were dark with sympathy. 
“Y’m sorry you lost those biscuits, grand- 
mother.” 

“Well,” replied grandmother, “it was a 
loss, but Sarah saved the flax, and we 
thought we were very lucky to have that, 
even if we did lose a few biscuits.’—R. EL. 
Farley, in the Presbyterian. 


The Boy Who Didn’t Want To. 


“Don’t want my hands and face washed,”’ 
whimpered the Boy Who Did Not Want To, 
holding his hands before his face, spreading 
his fingers fanlike. 

Mother came closer. ‘‘Why, that looks 
just like a little picket fence!’’ she exclaimed. 

“What does?” asked the Little Boy, 
curiously. 

Mother touched the grimy little fingers. 
“One little, two little, three little, four little, 
five little, six little, seven little, eight little, 
nine little, ten little, pickets,’ she counted. 
“Why, that’s quite a nice little fence. But 
I think it needs a new coat of paint.” 

Little Boy held the little fence farther from 
his face and regarded it thoughtfully. 
“Maybe it does,’”’ he said. 

“But first,’’ said mother, “‘ 
clean off the dust.”’ 

Little Boy giggled. Mother filled a bowl 
with splashy water and put in a cake of pinky 
white soap. 

“T’ll clean this side first,’”? mother said, 
holding up the fuzzy washcloth and drawing 
it between each stiff little picket. 

“Why, I don’t believe the fence needs to be 
painted, after all,” she‘said. ‘‘I’ll just fix 
up these shiny ornaments at the top a little.”’ 
So she cleaned his nails. 

Little Boy giggled. ‘‘Play that again.” 

Mother studied his face thoughtfully. 

“Such a nice clean fence,’ she said. ‘‘I 
declare it makes the little house look kind of 
shabby. Don’t you suppose we could just 
clean up the front door a little?” 

“What door?’’ he asked. 

Mother tapped his mouth. ‘‘I’ll have to 
use a brush like the man had who came to 
clean our porch,” she said, picking up tooth- 
“There! Our front door 


we shall have to 


d the windows look Ys Sheed ashamed.” 


ec 1 his rosy cheeks and blue 
seemed downcast. 

side porches!” she said. 

d his hands to his ears. 
words think,” con- 
have to go 
ae _ Down came 
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the hands and in a moment the “porches” 
shone like pink seashells. 
Her eyes travelled to his neck next. 
“That awful basement!”’ she cried. 
Little Boy wriggled delightedly. 
a brush to it,” he suggested. 
She shook her head. ‘“‘I’ll take this cloth.” 
“Ts the dirt coming off?’’ he asked. : 
“Tndeed it is! Now the house is all right 
but the slates on the roof. Do you think we 
could straighten them a little?’’ Little Boy 
nodded, and mother combed his curly hair. 
“Now!” she exclaimed, ‘‘the house is all 
bright as new, and here comes a snow-storm.”’ 
With talcum powder she dusted his hands and 
face, then she and Little Boy went to tea.— 
London Christian Life. 


“Take 


The First American Poem.* 


When sun doth rise the stars do set, 
Yet there’s no need of light. 

God shines a sun most glorious 
When creatures all are right. 


The very Indian boys can give 

To many stars their name, 

And know their course, and therein do 
Excel the English tame. 


English and Indian none inquire 
Whose hand these candles hold; 
Who gives these stars their names, Himself 
More bright ten-thousand fold. 
—Roger Williams. 


The Gates of Gold. 


“Oh, mother, do you know what Henry 
did? He’’— But Jeanette stopped short 
when her mother held up a warning finger 
and pointed to a neatly framed motto-card 
hanging in a conspicuous place in the living- 
room. 

““My dear, before you tell me what Henry 
did, let us repeat our little poem, ‘The 
Gates of Gold’ :— 


“Tf you are tempted to reveal 
A tale some one to you had told 
About another—let it pass, 
Before you speak, three gates of gold. 


Three narrow gates—first, is it true? 
Then, is it needful? In your mind 
Give truthful answer. And the next 
Is last and narrowest, is it kind? 


And if to reach your lips at last, 

It passes through these gateways three, 
Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 
What the result of speech may be.” 


“Now, pet, if what you wanted to tell 
about Henry passes the test, mother is 
ready to listen to you. Otherwise my little 
girl had better run along and play.” 

Many mothers unwittingly encourage 
meanness by listening to petty tales the 
children carry. The grown-up tale-bearers, 
gossips, and reputation-slaughterers are un- 
doubtedly people who were not discouraged 
from ‘‘telling on” their sisters or brothers 
during childhood. 

We all “hate” these gossips, but what are 
we, as mothers, doing to prevent them from 
developing? Do we not too often listen 
to tell-tale complaints that are trivial? Do 
we not too often allow our boys and girls 
to repeat unkind things about friends, neigh- 


*Printed in England in the first book ever issued by an 
American author, 1643. 


bors, schoolmates, teachers? Would it not 
be wise for all of us, young and old, to re- 
peat ‘The Gates of Gold’? whenever we 
are ‘‘tempted to reveal a tale,’ and insist 
that our children do likewise? 

The practice was put to the test in a class 
of unusually quarrelsome, tale-bearing young- 
sters, and the result was wonderful. ‘Tale- 
bearing was reduced to a minimum and in 
consequence there was no qlarrelling and 
back-biting. The poem was printed in large 
white letters on a black background, and 
placed where the children had it constantly 
before them. 

When a youngster raised his hand to tell 
on Johnny or Georgie, the teacher would 
say, “Is it true,’’ and wait for the answer. 
“Ts it necessary that you tell me about it?’”’ 
“Would it be kind to Sammy or Harry or 
Louie for you to tell me?” As a rule the 
tale was never told. When one was told, it 
turned out to be one that had passed the 
test. The teacher then pointed out to the 
children that it was a kindness to the child 
and to everybody concerned that that par- 
ticular tale be listened to in order to show the 
culprit his mistake —The American Hebrew. 


The Gingham Nest. 


“Mamma,” said Edie, coming in from 
school, “our teacher wants each of us to 
bring her a piece of one of our school dresses 
to put into a quilt. Can’t I give her a piece 
of this new gingham dress?”’ 

“Ves, certainly,” said mamma. ‘And I 
know of another place where some of your 
dress might be welcome,—some very little 
bits.” 

“Where?” 

“Mrs. Robin Redbreast is building a nest 
in the pine-trees; and, if you take this hand- 
ful of clippings and scatter them about 
under the tree, she may be glad to weave 
them in.” 

Edie did so, and Mrs. Robin made good 
use of them. After the nest was done, 
Edie could look up and see the bits of red 


and blue, and she called it a ‘gingham 
nest.’ —Exchange. 
A small boy said, ‘‘Mamma, how fat 


Amelia has grown!”’ ‘‘ Yes,” said his mother; 
‘but don’t say ‘fat,’ dear. Say ‘stout.’’’ At 
dinner the next day the child was asked if he 
would have some lean meat. ‘No, thank 
you,” said he, “‘I’ll take some stout meat.” 
Little Chronicle. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less care mg according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Preswent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vick-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, IN BURR. 

Dimecrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatiey, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De ara 
George W. Fox Nathaniel Ty x “paad poe L. Pi 
Sydoe se "pe Sax Aug & Williams jams MD 

— 
z PARKER FIELD, GENERAL nla 
279 en farsthebe Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Anniversaries. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The ninety-first annual meeting of the 


American Unitarian Association was held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on Tuesday, May 
23, 1916. ‘The meeting was called to order 
by the president, Dr. Eliot, and the devo- 
tional service was conducted by Rev. James 
A. Fairley of New York. 

The chair appointed the following com- 
mittees: Committee on Credentials: William 
Channing Clapp, Frank B. Thayer, Nathaniel 
C. Nash, Hector M. Holmes, Ralph T. 
Stearns, Guy R. Merrill; Business Committee: 
Thomas Mott Osborne, chairman, New York; 
John W. Loud, Montreal, P.Q.; Robert F. 
Leavens, Massachusetts; Mrs. David Utter, 
Colorado; Mrs. N. J. Bishoprick, New York; 
Robert S. Loring, Michigan; William H. 
Downes, Massachusetts; James F. Preston, 
Massachusetts; Ballot Committee: F. R. 
Crandall, J. W. Tickle, Leonard Cushman, 
M. E. Muder, E. P. Daniels, H. J. Adlard, 
John N. Mark, Thomas M. Mark, George A. 
Mark. 

Resolutions were reseeretl without debate 
to the business committee. The treasurer’s 
annual statement and the secretary’s annual 
report were presented. The report of the 
special Commission on the Recruiting of the 
Ministry was presented by its secretary, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, and its recommendations 
referred to the board of directors. The Star 
Island committee made a report through its 
chairman, Rev. W. I. Lawrance (printed in 
the Christian Register, June 1). 

Addresses on ‘‘Liberal Evangelism’’ were 
delivered by Rev. William L. Sullivan and 
Rey. Samuel M. Crothers, and the morning 
session concluded with the president’s annual 
address. 

The afternoon session opened with the 
adoption of the following resolution :— 

Whereas, the Unitarian cause has recently lost one of its 
most consecrated and inspiring leaders, a knight of the 
spirit, without fear and without reproach—Rev. Charles 
Elliott St. John, D.D., minister of the First Unitarian 
Church at Philadelphia, earlier founder of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Pittsburgh, and for years the active sec- 
retary of this Association, abounding in apostolic zeal and 
untiring labors, 

Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association 
hereby places on record its appreciation of Dr. St. John’s 
heroic service to the truth in which he believed, and ex- 
tends to his devoted wife and his sons an expression of 
heartfelt sympathy. 

Fifteen-minute addresses, ‘‘ Testimonies 
from the Field,’’ were delivered by Rev. 
Charles F. Potter of Edmonton, Canada, 
Rev. Francis Watry of Long Beach, Cal., 
Rev.. Thomas P. Byrnes of Erie, Pa., and 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Brighton, Mass. 

The nominating committee reported 
through its chairman, Hon. Sanford Bates, 
and a recess was taken for voting. 

The president named as the members of 
the nominating committee for the ensuing 
year Henry D. Sharpe, Rhode Island; 
Mrs. Morton D. Hull, Illinois; F. Raymond 


Sturtevant, Massachusetts; Norman L,. 
Bassett, Maine; Eugene R. Shippen, Michi- 
gan. 


The business committee reported through 
its chairman, Mr. Thomas Mott Osborne, and 
upon recommendation the following resolu- 
tions were adopted :— 


Resolved, That the affectionate greeting of the Association 
be sent to Dr. Charles W. Wendte with grateful acknowl- 
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edgment of his long and valued service to the Association 
as successively director, field secretary on the Pacific 


Coast, and head of the Department of Foreign Relations. 


Resolved, That the secretary be requested to transmit to 
Dr. Wendte the best wishes of his associates for his con- 


tinued health, activity, and happiness. 


During the past two or three years our churches have 
entered upon a new phase in their development—a phase 
at present suggested by the term “Liberal Evangelism.” 

During the same period one of our number has com- 
manded our respect and our attention by the vigor of his 
intellect, the passion of his moral nature, and his spiritual 
insight. 

Therefore we suggest to our duly elected representatives. 
that they endeavor to secure for the denomination as a 
whole the services as minister-at-large of Rev. William L, 
Sullivan of New York. 


Resolved, That on this Ninety-first Anniversary of the 
American Unitarian Association we view with deep satis- 
faction the notable developments of the past year. We 
record with gratitude the achievements of our Unitarian 
workers, the success of the Preaching Missions, and the 
response of the people of the churches by which $68,000 
was raised for the work of the Association, $8,000 for the 
churches in Western Canada, $26,000 for the endowment 
of the Women’s Alliance, and $43,000 for the purchase of 
Star Island. 

We urge that during the coming year our people raise 
the following amounts for our common work:— 

1. For the aggressive extension of the work of the 
American Unitarian Association, $75,000. 

2. For the Endowment Fund of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, $25,000. 

3. For the support of the Tuckerman School, $5,000. 

4. For the increase of the pensions of the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society, $10,000. 

5. For the needed equipment of our new churches and 
missions, $45,000. 

We urge that all societies and individuals co-operate 
heartily in these important plans for the coming year that 
the ground gained during the past year may be strongly 
held and the forward movement vigorously continued. 


The American Unitarian Association in its annual session 
in Boston sends greetings to the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, and to the Hungarian Unitarians. In 
these days of trial, when the duties of patriotism and religion 
seem often to come into conflict, we feel that we must ex- 
press our deep affection for those of our common faith. 
Even in this time of conflict we must be preparing for the 
reconciliations that are to come, and for the co-operative 
tasks that must be taken up in the future. We join our 
prayers for the coming of the new day in which, as members 
of different nations, but of one religious fellowship, we may 
take up again the work in which we all believe. 


Whereas, present world conditions call for 

A clearer recognition of the Christian principles of the 
brotherhood of man, 

The practice of righteousness and good-will between 
nations as between individuals, 

The substitution of judicial processes for war in the settle- 
ment of international disputes, and 

The embodiment of these principles in national policies 
and laws, not merely as an abstract ideal, but as a practical 
conviction for whose development the Christian churches 
have special responsibility ,— 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Ameiican Unitarian Association wel- 
comes the invitation of the American Council of the 
World Alliance for Promoting International Friendship 
through the Churches to co-operate in this great work; 
and that this body herewith establish a Commission for 
this purpose, to consist of seven members to be appointed by 
the president of this Association. 


The ballot committee reported the result 
of the election and the following officers and 
directors were declared elected :— 

President, Samuel A. Eliot; vice-presidents: 
Clarence E. Carr, Andover, N.H.; William 
H. Taft, New Haven, Conn.; Frank H. 
Hiscock, Syracuse, N.Y.; George Soule, New 
Orleans, La.; John Lawrence Mauran, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Paris Gibson, Great Falls, 
Mont.; Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Milton L. Hersey, Montreal, Canada; secre- 


‘to further our efforts in every possible way, therefore; 


tary, Louis C. Cornish; assistant secretary, 

F. Stanley Howe; treasurer, Henry M.. 
Williams. Directors: George Hutchinson, 

Newton, Mass.; Charles O. Richardson, 

Weston, Mass.; John C. Robinson, Spring- 

field, Mass.; Donald Scott, New York; 

George Wigglesworth, Boston, Mass.; Earl 

M. Wilbur, Berkeley, Cal. 

At the evening session the services were 
conducted by Rev. F. R. Lewis and Rey. 
C. E. Park. The anniversary sermon was 
preached by Rev. U. G. B. Pierce. Music 
was rendered by the choir of the Second 
Church in Boston under the direction of Mr. 
Francis W. Snow. 


The Young People’s Religious Union. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


At the annual meeting, May 25, 1916, the 
following resolutions were adopted :— 


Whereas, The Hon. Sanford Bates has rendered efficient 
and loyal service fo1 three years as president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union; 

Be it Resolved, That we, the delegates assembled in our 
twentieth annual meeting, express to him our deep appre- 
ciation of what he has accomplished for the cause. 


Whereas, The bazaar of 1915 was successful from all 
points of view; 

Resolved, That the gratitude of the Young People’s 
Religious Union be extended to Miss Emily J. Cline for 
her untiring effort, which resulted in the successful biennial 
bazaar; and that the secretary forward a copy of this 
resolution to Miss Cline. 


Whereas, The Young People’s Religious Union has 
received greetings from the Khasi Hills Unitarian Union 
of India; 

Be it Resolved, That the Young People’s Religivas Union 
gratefully accepts the same, and sends greeting in return. 


Resolved, ~That the Young People’s Religious Union 
desires to express its deep appreciation to the South Con- 
gregational Church in Boston, and to its minister, Rev. 
Edward Cummings, for the gracious hospitality extended 
to the members and delegates on the occasion of this its 
annual meeting. 


Resolved, That the Young People’s Religious Union 
extends greetings to the Young People’s Christian Union, 
with earnest good wishes for their continued prosperity 
in the work of awakening and stimulating liberal religion 
among the young people of America. 


Resolved, That the Young People’s Religious Union 
wishes to thank the Boston and South Middlesex Federa- 
tions for the hospitality offered to the members and dele- 
gates at this annual meeting, a hospitality which every 
year becomes more bountiful and more heartily appreciated. 


Resolved, That in view of the serious financial situation 
which the Young People’s Religious Union now faces, 
the delegates here present pledge themselves and the 
unions which they represent to a renewed loyalty and a 
more enthusiastic support, which shall express itself in 
the financial assistance that the Board of Directors asks 
and the local unions are under moral obligation to render. 


Whereas, The American Unitarian Association at its 
annual meeting, in Boston, Mass., May 23, ror6, has 
recommended that the Endowment Fund of the Young 
People’s Religious Union shall be included in the con- 
tributions to be made during the ensuing year by the 
Unitarian body-at-large; and 

Whereas, We believe that this recommendation means 
a renewed faith in the aims and purposes of our organiza- _ 
tion, and moreover a desire on the part of our parent Does 


Be it Resolved, That we, the delegates assembled in our 
twentieth annual meeting, at Boston, Mass., May 25, 
1916, hereby extend our thanks and appreciation to the 
American Unitarian Association for this courtesy, | 
express the belief that this act na aca en 
closer union of friendship between the ame 5 = 
further tal 


have been strengthened during the past year by the ex- 
change of courtesies and practical manifestations of sym- 
pathy in our aims and purposes by said Alliance and their 
respective societies; 

Be it Resolved, That we delegates assembled in our 
twentieth annual meeting, at Boston, Mass., May 25, 
1916, hereby extend greetings of friendship and congratu- 
lations on the attainment of one of their main objects; 
and, further, 

' That we bespeak a continuance of these cordial rela- 

tions during the ensuing year, as a means of strengthening 
> the Common Cause for which we are all working; and 
___—-Be it further Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
. be forwarded to the Directors of the Alliance and Other 
| Liberal Christian Women, and through them to their 
a separate bodies; and that a copy of said Resolutions be 
spread upon our records. 


Whereas, The annual meetings of the Young People’s 
Religious Union and the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
occur simultaneously this year; and 

Whereas, Many young people and others act as dele- 
gates to, or are interested in, both of these societies; 

Be it Resolved, That, in future years, the meetings of 

_ these two organizations should be held upon different 
days. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The annual meeting of the Tuckerman 

School Association was held in Channing 

} Hall on Saturday, May 20. The business 

meeting was preceded by a luncheon, at 
which fifty-eight members and their guests 
were present. Classmates and _ friends 
greeted one another with a happy cordiality 
that was very inspiring, especially to those 

who are able to come back only at this time 
of year. : 

The speakers were Rev. Thomas P. 
Byrnes of Erie, Pa., Rev. Frederick M. Eliot 
of Cambridge, Miss Anna B. Carter of Law- 
rence, Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, and Rev. 
L. C. Cornish. Mr. Byrnes spoke of the 
importance of the work of parish assistants 
and of their need to the churches; Mr. 

Eliot, of the necessary co-operation of lay- 
men and minister so that both should be 
; leaders in the religious training in Sunday- 
schools; Miss Carter told graphically the 
conditions and of her work in the church at 
Lawrence, Mass.; and Mrs. Noyes described 
: some of the plans for the new home of the 
= School. Mr. Cornish spoke briefly of extend- 
ing the work and influence of the School, 
: closing his remarks fittingly with the School 
motto, ‘Not for ourselves, but for others.” 
. In the midst of the speaking Miss Thalia 
Marion of the graduating class in a hearty 
and appreciative little speech presented to 
the new house, through Mrs. Guild, a hand- 
some brass jardiniére fora large fern. Money 
_ accompanied the gift for the purchase of the 
bes plant in the autumn. Mrs. Guild accepted 
the gift for the house and reminded the Class 
1916 that its menibers: should frequently 


the ae touch that they would give 
id be necessary for continued life. 


nominating committee reported as 
to serve the ensuing 


I ‘Gill, president; Miss M. 
-treasurer; Mrs. 

Miss D. lec Henderson, 
S. ne were 


a strong alliance, 
‘members of the bar in his congregation, 
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Mrs. Anna May Peabody, and the secretary, 
Miss Frances I}. White, for their continued 
efforts, which made the day one of happiness 
and success. : 


Rey. Thomas Roberts Slicer, D.D. 


Mr. Slicer, who had been disabled from 
preaching about four years, departed this 
life at his home in New York City on the 
morning of May 29, having a month and 
thirteen days before passed ‘his sixty-ninth 
birthday. Born in Washington, D.C., the 
son of Rev. Henry Slicer, a distinguished 
Methodist preacher, presiding elder, and 
for eight years chaplain of the United 
States Senate, he began preaching before 
he was twenty-one, on the Baltimore Cir- 
cuit—on which his father and Moncure D. 
Conway had preceded him. His father’s 
official relations with the Senate were 
during the troublesome times just previous 
to the Civil War and when that war was 
beginning. His acquaintance with senators 
and others was wide; and he had a long 
letter from Lincoln, written while the future 
President was a member of the House, 
before the Ljincoln-Douglas debates had 
made him celebrated and helped to prepare 
the way to his nomination in 1860. Rev. 
Henry Slicer, the father, also had the credit 
of having dissuaded the Maryland Metho- 
dists from joining the Methodist Church 
South, at the time of the disruption, before 
the war. Dr. Slicer did not speak of this 
except when asked to confirm the report of 
that action. He did confirm it, but did not 
wish to exaggerate the merits of his father, 
who, he said, had the most wonderful power 
of any preacher he ever knew to provoke 
laughter and to draw tears from an audience. 
Dr. Slicer was edticated at the Baltimore 
schools and the Baltimore City College, and 
while quite young received his first honorary 
degree, that of A.M. from Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa., the college from which M. D. 
Conway had graduated. His later degree of 
D.D. was from Brown University, President 
Faunce in announcing or conferring it giving 
eloquent credit to Mr. Slicer for his long and 
devoted service along civic lines. Dr. 
Slicer had the reputation, among the younger 
ministers, of having, as president of a large 


club in Buffalo, held the balance of political 


power in that city. It was a power, of 
course, for municipal reform, while from 
the first he had been a devoted ally of 
George William Curtis in advocating Civil 
Service Reform. When called to All Souls’ 
in the summer of 1897, he asked that he 
might not begin his ministry in New York 
till November, as he wished to participate 
in the important campaign then to take 
place in Buffalo, in which he felt that vital 
issues were involved. 

He had remained with the Methodists for 
about ten years; then had gone to Brooklyn, 
N.Y., as an aid to Henry Ward Beecher; 
then had joined the Unitarians, as the body 
whose faith most appealed to him—first 
accepting the pastorate of the First Church 
in Providence, and remaining there for 
about nine years. Going thence to the 
church in Buffalo, he remained with it till 
he came to New York, to All Souls’. Not 
only in church matters in Buffalo had he had 
but, with forty-eight 


| other gambling institutions. 
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he had worked with such men as the Spragues, 
Mr. Adelbert Moot, Mr. Milburn, Mr. 
Wilcox, Mr. Rogers (illustrious in the 
Civil Service Reform propaganda), for 
measures for civic betterment, including 
long contests in the courts, in which he 
scored signal victories. On coming to 
New York he shortly became deeply in- 
terested in municipal and other reforms in 
the metropolis, and, as chairman of an im- 
portant committee of the City Club, fought, 
among other offenders, the policy-shops and 
His success in 
shutting off from those shops the news of 
the race tracks on which they could operate 
was one of his best-known achievements 
along civic lines. 

In a Unitarian periodical it would be 
almost a supererogation to mention his 
eloquence and power as a preacher. His 
discourse was extemporaneous; he almost 
never read a sermon. From the time of 
his coming to New York his sermons were 
stenographically reported, and many were 
printed, some of them going into the making 
up of volumes, such as ‘‘The Great Affirma- 
tions of Religion,” ‘‘The Power and Promise 
of the Liberal Faith,’’ “One World at a 
Time,” ‘The Way to Happiness,” and 
pamphlets containing half a dozen dis- 
courses, such as “The Foundations of 
Religion,” ““What Unitarianism Really Is,” 
“Three Hundred Years of the English 
Bible,” and a multitude of single sermons, 
the latter printed by the thousand and 
gratuitously distributed—nothing ever hay- 
ing been sold at the church doors while he 
was pastor of All Souls’. Great accuracy 
in delivery was a characteristic of his preach- 
ing. His reported discourses were printed 
almost without revision, because, though 
carefully looked over, they were found to 
need almost none. A _ great university 
authority and President once wrote the writer 
of this sketch that, though Dr. Slicer spoke 
extemporaneously, he must habitually very 
carefully have thought out his discourses, for 
they were “‘both compact and consecutive.” 
The characterization was the more significant 
from the fact that the President making it 
himself has the command of a style “‘both 
compact and consecutive’’ to a remarkable 
degree. 

Dr. Slicer was also a very accomplished 
presiding officer and parliamentarian. ‘This 
was shown in small bodies like the State 
Conference Board, and especially in large 
assemblies, like the People’s Institute, whose 
meetings filled the large hall of Cooper Union, 
where he often presided, especially after 
the death of Charles Sprague Smith. This 
Institute was one of the objects to whose 
propagation he was much devoted, his work 
in connection with it doubtless having been 
one of the things outside his church work 
overexertion in which finally prostrated him. 
But the Institute still goes on, and no doubt 
does a great and important work among the 
thousands, many of them very intelligent, 
socialists and others, who avoid the ordinary 
churches. It was reported that he was the 
only minister the location of whose church 
ever was inquired for by any of those people, 
though such a man as Dr. Lyman Abbott 
also spoke before them. When he had 
once begun to speak, though previous 
speakers might have left the audience tired 
and some of them asleep, they all became 
alert, and gave him undivided attention 
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when he spoke. The writer has seen this 
exemplified also before the Unitarian Club. 
The Doctor’s audience in All Souls’ has come 
from a pretty wide field—from remote parts 
of Brooklyn, from Montclair, from Yonkers, 
etc. A very large number attended his 
funeral in All Souls’, at which Mr. Sullivan 
officiated,—including members of the 
Authors’ Club, the City Club, and other 
organizations with which he was associated. 
Ever since his illness the Authors’ Club, to 
which he was much devoted, has annually 
sent him most complimentary and affectionate 
greetings; and after an address he de- 
livered before them, while he was yet strong 
and in full health, on a “‘Watch-Night,” he 
heard praise from Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Mr. 
Mabie, and other members, that must have 
been exceedingly gratifying to him. 

At the funeral, departing from usual 
custom, Mr. Sullivan delivered a very fine 
and touching eulogy, fully recognizing Dr. 
Slicer’s personal charm, his scholarship, his 
power as a preacher, his high character, 
his patience in affliction, his serenity in 
suffering, his clearness of vision, his faith in 
the future. Gi R.gBe 

New York, June 3, 1916. 


Rey. Thomas Roberts Slicer, D.D., minister 
of All Souls’ Church since 1897, has passed 
from among us since last we met for worship. 
He answered the call of death at six o’clock 
on the morning of Monday, May 29. For 
three years he had been badly broken in 
health, and for nearly a twelvemonth was 
unable to leave his bed. His going was 
without anguish or struggle. As throughout 
his long affliction his spirit had never been 
rebellious, so at the end the flesh was not 
reluctant. In peace he made his transit 
unto Peace. 

Most of All Souls’ congregation knew Dr. 
Slicer through many active years,—years 
in which he fought- more than one brave 
battle for public decency and civic right, 
and always in knightly fashion; years in 
which he preached our simple gospel in 
language of rare purity and power; years 
-in which he was a figure of moment in this 
city and a leader among leaders in the 
fellowship of the Unitarian faith. One or 
two possibly of our number, though this is 
doubtful, may have known him at that 
period of his earlier manhood when he bore 
what was perhaps his hardest trial and 
gained his noblest victory. I refer to his 
abandonment at the summons of conscience 
of his inherited orthodoxy in which his 
father, chaplain for a time of the Senate of 
the National Congress, had been a con- 
spicuous preacher. To have left a religious 
body in which his very name, to say nothing 
of his talents, was an assurance of success, 
and to have committed himself to the un- 
certainties of a new career as a herald of an 
unpopular gospel—to have done this in 
order to be true, is in itself enough to evoke 
within us reverence for his memory. 

Some of us did not know him when he was 
thus at the height of his power. Certain 
among us, as, for example, his associate in 
the ministry of All Souls’, who writes these 
lines, became acquainted with him only in 
these last three years of his physical decline 
and collapse. Yet let it not be thought that 
these later friends are not aware what 
manner of man he was. ‘They beheld him 
in severe and prolonged prostration. They 
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stood beside him when, in poignant con- 
sciousness that his work was done, he bade 
farewell to his beloved books and saw one of 
the best of private libraries dispersed at 
public sale. They watched him as upon 
his already darkened day fell the sombre 
shadow of his wife’s sudden death. Through 
all this—why say all this, when there was so 
much more?—through all these leaden months 
of waiting for release, they never heard him 
once complain. His lips were closed to the 
impatient word. He hallowed illness by 
the courageous 
accepted it. He made of his invalid’s bed 
a pulpit for many a silent sermon, more 
touching, we may dare to say, than any he 
ever uttered in the church. 

We all knew him therefore—you his elder 
friends in the prime of his power, we his late 
friends in the evening hour of his noble 
resignation. We go back to the task which 
was ours and his, lifted up in faith and 
enlarged in charity, we may hope, by this 
solemn visitation of death and by this 
memory which our fellow-worker has left 
behind. 

WiLLiaM SULLIVAN. 


Prohibition in Washington. 


One year ago they told us prohibition 
would throw thousands out of work, and fill 
the towns of Washington with vacant stores 
and dwellings. ‘They told us the State would 
swarm with bootleggers and reel with moon- 
shine whiskey. ‘They told us liberty would 
be stifled, morals would suffer, and business 
would go to the dogs. 

We were afraid they were right. 

For four months now Spokane has honestly 
tried prohibition; and it has prohibited. 
Not perfectly; but better than speed laws 
prohibit fast driving or larceny laws prohibit 
theft. Drinking has not stopped. Close to 
one thousand persons a week get permits to 
ship liquor into this country, as the law 
allows. Reckoning each of these thousand 
permits at the maximum, the total amount 
would have given each Spokane saloon of 
one year ago just six quarts of whiskey and 
seventy-two bottles of beer for a week’s 
supply—enough to last a small saloon till 
Tuesday night. 

Let the public records tell the rest of the 
story. From Jan. 1 to May 1, 1915, this city 
arrested 501 drunks, 441 vagrants, and 256 
disorderlies. From Jan. 1 to May 1, 1916, 
the record was 159 drunks, 128 vagrants, 89 
disorderlies. One year ago there were 130 
prisoners in the county jail; now there are 
30. Spokane’s building permits for the first 
four months of 1915 gave a valuation of 
$344,600; same period of 1916, $548,218. 
Bank clearings for first four months of 1915 
were $156,355,107; four months of 1916, 
$188,283,410. Charity cases before the Social 
Service Bureau, first four months of last 
year, 1,070; for four months of this year, 700. 
Inmates of the county poor farm one year 
ago, 161; now, 116. : ‘ 

Add to this that unemployment is less, 
destitution is less, poverty less, than twelve 
months ago; divorces are fewer; collections 
are better; dives have closed; white slavers 
are not to be found; burglaries and hold-ups 
have dwindled; the panbandler bas vanished; 
grocers, clothing merchants, shoe dealers, 
report gains in business, ranging from 5 to 
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35 per cent.; new business blocks are being 
built; the banks hold millions more in 
deposits than they held last April; and hotel 
men, who at that time were near panic over 
the coming of the new law, are wearing 
smiles as they turn surplus guests away. 

The Chronicle did not fight for prohibition 
in 1914. It is ready at ten seconds’ notice 
to-day to fight its best against any serious 
effort to repeal or cripple the prohibition 
law.—Henry Rising, Editor, Spokane Daily 
Chronicle, in The Survey. 


Interdenominational Fellowship. 


The chairman of the Finance Committee 
of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, in April last sent a com- 
munication to each of the Unitarian churches 
of Massachusetts, asking them to show their 
sense of fellowship and co-operation with the 
great body of Protestant churches in the 
Commonwealth, some 2,000 in number, who 
are comprised within the Federation, by 
making a modest contribution of from one to 
four dollars each toward the liquidation of 
its indebtedness and the continuance of its 
admirable work for the common welfare. 

The following churches have thus far 
responded to the appeal, and their contribu- 
tions are gratefully acknowledged: Boston, 
Jamaica Plain, Dorchester First, Arlington 
Street, Roxbury First, Bulfinch Place, 
Neponset, West Roxbury, Church of the 
Disciples, Stow, Wellesley Hills, Springfield, 
Newburyport, Milton, Carlisle, Middleboro, 
Cambridge First Church, Salem Second 
Church, Templeton, Arlington, Worcester 
Second Church, Hingham Third Church, 
Sterling, Shirley, Lincoln, Rockland, Melrose, 
Newton Channing Church, Barnstable, 
North Easton. 

It is hoped, and earnestly requested, that 
the remaining Unitarian churches of the 
State may follow this good example and 
send their subscription to Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, 165 Hunnewell Avenue, Newton, 
Mass., or direct to the treasurer of the 
Federation, Harry E. Warren, 6 Beacon 
Street, Boston. : 


The General Theological Library. 


Interest in the General Theological Library 
of Boston has been deepened and extended 
by a recent meeting at which Gen. Francis H. 
Appleton presided. Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
Dr. Mann of Trinity Church, and Rev. F. B. 
Allen, secretary of the library, were among 
the speakers. Gen. Appleton reviewed the 
work of the library since its foundation in 
1862, and showed how valuable its work is 
as a distributing centre of books for ministers 
throughout New England. Dr. Mann gave 
details of the work, showing that of the 
6,000 ministers in this section 2,006 last year 
used the library, receiving about 30,000 
books. Most of them went to little towns 
and villages. It costs the ministers only 
a post-card, for the books are sent and re- 
turned free of charge. ‘‘I call that one of 
the great social service movements of the 
day,’’ Dr. Mann said. ‘The library has a 
valuable collection of books, and its reading- 
room has an average attendance of one 
hundred a day. The library has only the 
modest endowment of $22,000, the income _ 


ie on he rear lot a Fae ctary brick 
building, which would be fire-proof, for the 
storing of books on the first floor and for a 
reading-room on the second floor.” 

Dr. Eliot spoke on the value of reading to 
ministers, saying he believed that only by 
reading books, and especially new books, 
would they be likely to maintain their 
intellectual leadership. It was also pointed 
out that the library’s quarterly bulletins, 
providing reading lists, not only in theology 
but also in sociology and biography, were 
of great value, as they bring all the latest 
and best books to the attention of the 
recipients. 

The endowment of the library should be 
increased to at least $50,000, and more 
generous yearly gifts for general expenses 
from the various Christian communions are 
also needed. It should be added that the 
use of the library and the sending of the 
books are for all ministers, Catholic and 
Protestant, and that all make use of it. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 
has a friendly word to say in an editorial 
note headed “‘ Unitarians in Earnest,” and it 
says it thus:— 


The temper of New England Unitarianism 
as judged by its annual meetings has changed 
considerably in the last twenty years. In 
former time the criticism of evangelical 
churches and radical theological statements 
played a large part in these anniversaries, 
but in recent years our Unitarian brethren 
have shown a disposition to dwell chiefly on 
the constructive tasks committed to them, 
and last week’s meetings in Boston were 
marked by a notable seriousness of spirit, 
due in part to the sober thoughts the war 
has put into the minds of all who profess to 
call themselves Christians and due also, we 
hope and believe, to a more dominant desire 
to preach more fervently and to live more 
consistently the truth as these Unitarians see 
it. That is why we are hearing so much of 
late concerning Unitarian evangelism and 
why so many special series of meetings 
distinctively designed to promote a spiritual 
awakening have quickened a number of 
communities, urban and rural, throughout 
New England. Plain talk of an inciting 
character marked the different sessions last 
week, and well-known ministers and laymen 
within the fellowship sought to press home 
in one way and another the opportunities 

_ and challenges which the modern situation 
presents. 

We notice that the Boston Transcript is 
a little fearful that the so-called ‘‘dry bones 
of Unitarianism”’ will take on the hectic 
flush of emotionalism, but we hardly think 
our contemporary need fear that New 
England Unitarianism is likely to lose its 

_ appreciation of the intellectual element in 
religion. It can stand considerably more 
warmth without going over entirely to the 
Billy Sunday type of propaganda. 


_ The Chicago Advance reports a meeting 


en volunteered for missionary service. 
a collection had been taken, which 
din the gathering of cash and pledges 
ent aggregating about $20,000, 

r men and women to offer 
aisles filled with 
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volunteers. Six married couples came for- 
ward, and individuals by scores and dozens, 
until the number exceeded two hundred. 
It is said that no such meeting had been held 
in America. Some volunteered for service 
in India, many will go under the China Inland 
mission, and others offer themselves for ser- 
vice anywhere, to the ends of the earth. ‘‘We 
cannot contemplate unmoved,” adds the 
Advance, “such an offering of consecrated 
young life) In an hour when the young 
manhood of the world is being offered on 
the altar of national devotion, when Memorial 
Day reminds us of the heroism of a past 
generation in our own land, and prepared- 
ness parades fill the streets, it thrills us to 
be reminded that the loyalty of the soldiers 
of the cross is not less than that of the men 
who follow the banners of their respective 
countries.”’ 


The action of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church Conference in declaring its “belief 
in the justice and righteousness of granting 
to women the political franchise’ (against 
which only six delegates, out of several 
hundred, voted) is in direct contrast to the 
position taken by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, which is thus 
reported by the Advance:— 

It certainly would not seem that the action 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., as to the rights and privileges 
of women was drastic enough to call forth a 
protest from those who feared the church 
was exceeding scriptural warrants. Every 
one who knows anything of the spirit and 
genius of the church would know that this 
Assembly would be against women entering 
the ministry, and it is doubtful if there is a 
woman in the church who ever had any such 
thought. The Assembly also refused to 
establish an order of deaconesses. But 
when it decided that women should have the 
right, under certain limitations, of reading 
and expounding the Scriptures and leading 


fin prayer in public worship, about fifty 


comunissioners, led by the retiring moderator, 
Dr. McF. Alexander, protested against this 
decision as unscriptural and un-Presbyterian. 


Shoals Meetings. 


Four weeks from next Saturday the 
twentieth annual session of the Isles of 
Shoals Summer Meetings Association will 
begin at the Oceanic, Isles of Shoals, Ports- 
mouth, N.H., to continue until July 23. On 
July 24 the ninth annual Sunday Institute 
meetings commence and continue to July 
30. Many interesting speakers and enter- 
taining features are promised for these 
weeks, and persons planning to go or desiring 
information should correspond with the under- 
signed. 

There are still rooms to be had, particularly 
double rooms, and especially from July 24 
to July 31, although there is still room for 
people before these dates. Send full name 
and address with $1 for each person for 
each seven days; and also send a self- 
addressed envelope and an exact statement 
of time of arrival and departure to the 
undersigned. The rates are $12 and $14 per 
week, and $2 per day. Apply at once! 
Programmes will be sent upon request by 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope. 
If any person wishes to join the Association, 
the annual fee of $1 is now due. 

Cary B. WETHERELL, 
20 Alden Road, Watertown, Mass. 
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Announcements. 


Rev. James De Normandie will preach at 
the First Church, Eliot Square, Roxbury, on 
Sunday, June rr. 


Ernest M. W. Smith is hereby commended 
to the ministers and churches of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for a probationary period 
of six months, ending Nov. 24, 1916. Charles 
T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. 
Leavens, Committee for New England. 


William Barton Watson, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship of the New 
England States, is hereby commended to 


our ministers and churches. Certificate 
granted May 24, 1916. Committee, Charles 
T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. 


Leavens. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Charles William Porter- 
Shirley, of the Methodist denomination, 
an application for the certificate of com- 
mendation issued by this Committee. 
Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, 
Robert F. Leavens, Secretary, 169 Prichard 
Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


The Middle States Fellowship Committee 
has received from Hilary Goode Richardson 


Marriages. 


At the Wollaston Unitarian Church, May 31, by Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, assisted by Rev. Carl G. Horst, Dr. 
Harold E. Marsh of Rochester, Minn., and Miss Iva 
Mitchell Briggs of Quincy, Mass. 


Deaths. 


MRS. MARY R. BROWNELL. 


Mary R. Brownell, widow of the late William E. Brownell 
of Boston, passed away at her Bridgewater home May 20, 
1916, aged eighty-four years and five months. After Mr. 
Brownell’s death she came to Bridgewater in 1872 and at 
once identified herself with the Bridgewater church, tak- 
ing a letter from the Church of the Redeemer in Boston. 
She was an untiring worker in the church until the advanc- 
ing years necessarily lessened her activities. Her genial 
disposition and quiet unassuming ways endeared her to 
a large circle of friends. Many and beautiful were the 
floral tributes that bore sweet testimony to her womanly 
worth. She left two daughters, Miss Gertrude Brownell 
and Mrs. Harry W. Braydon of Bridgewater. She was 
laid away to rest in beautiful Mt. Auburn beside her 
husband, who passed away in 1871. She and her mother 
were subscribers to and readers of the Christian Register 
almost from its beginning. 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, ix 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 
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of Baltimore, of the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion, an application for the certificate of 
commendation issued by this Committee. 
Rev. Leon A. Harvey, Rev. Walter R. Hunt, 
Rev. James A. Fairley, Secretary, 104 East 
2oth Street, New York City. 


The North Middlesex Conference will hold 
its one hundredth session with the First 
Congregational Society, Littleton, Rev. 
Oliver J. Fairfield, minister, on Thursday, 
June 15. Rev. Franklin C. Southworth, 
D.D., Mr. Joseph A. Harwood, and Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey are to be the principal 
speakers. Rev. Frank B. Crandall will 
conduct the noon devotional service. 


Churches. 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill: ‘The season’s 
work, though marked by some “ups and 
downs,” has, as a whole, been encouraging. 
A series of four sermons upon “ Unitarian- 
ism’’ in October, and three sermons on 
“The Religious Message of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy’’ in the spring, called forth unusu- 
ally good congregations. A Preaching Mis- 
sion on five consecutive evenings, March 
5-9, was well attended and aroused great 
interest. On Sunday, April 30, thirteen 
young people, eleven of whom were men, 
and on May 28, seventeen adults, six of 
them being men, united with the church, in 
public services of dignity and impressiveness. 
The Sunday-school shows a substantial gain 
in attendance. The Alliance during the 
autumn worked for a fair, held on December 
1, and after Christmas did its usual work for 
the Children’s Mission. The Unity Club, 
the young people’s organization, has been 
very active. On the Sunday evening before 
Christmas it conducted in the church a 
beautiful song service; and had a large 
part in the outdoor observance of Christmas 
Eve, consisting of illuminations, tree, and 
instrumental music in front of the church. 
This church unites with the Orthodox and 
Universalist churches in union services for 
six weeks beginning June 25. 


BELLINGHAM, WasH.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Fred Alban Weil: The ex- 
tensive territory covered and the three phases 
of work wundertaken—normal school, ex- 
tension preaching, and local church work 
in general—make unusual demands. Add 
to this a shifting population, a non-church- 
going people, orthodox bigotry, and a 
lack of funds, and the problem becomes 
a sufficient challenge. The minister is now 
completing his ninth year of work, and the 
last year has emphasized the place of the 
church in the community as never before. 
Among the calls upon the minister the past 
month have been for prayer at the dedication 
of the new Masonic club-rooms; prayer at 
the Republican county convention; Grand 
Bible Carrier of the Grand Masonic Lodge 
of the State of Washington at the laying of 
the corner-stone for the new high school 
building; commencement address to the 
graduating class of the Friday Harbor high 
school; invocation and benediction at the 
Sunday service of the graduating class of the 
Normal School; prayer at the Memorial Day 
exercises. 


Oxn1o.—First Congregational 
DDS 


CINCINNATI, 
Church, Rev. George A. Thayer, 


Rev. Alson H. Robinson: Military training 


‘Rev. William Sullivan: 
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in the public schools was opposed by Mr. 
Robinson recently in a sermon which was 
well reported in the Cincinnati Enquirer. He 
spoke of the action taken by the two govern- 
ing bodies of the Methodist Episcopal and 
Presbyterian churches, and compared the 
discipline of a modern army to that imposed 
upon their members. ‘‘Once you grant the 
premise upon which either of these great 
churches bases discipline, the conclusion is 
irrefutable,” he said. ‘‘Personally, I think 
it is the most hopeless task in the world to 
attempt to make people good either by 
civil or religious legislation. It would be a 
great deal wiser to cultivate that kind of 
discipline which proceeds from the individual 
himself, and which we familiarly speak of 
as self-control. A military system is per- 
meated through and through with the 
spirit of feudalism and autocracy. I believe 
it would poison at its very source the purest 
springs of American democracy. Not only 
does it foster false ideas of the manner in 
which the youth can best serve his country, 
but it fails to confer upon him a single 
advantage which could not be gained by 
other and more ° constructive means. 
Whether discipline is needed in American 
life to-day depends entirely upon what is 
meant by discipline. If you mean marching 
armies, if you mean men trained to shoot 
their fellows, if you mean military censorship 
of speech and press, if you mean that our 
youth must blindly conform to some con- 
stituted authority, simply because it is good 
for him to do something which he does not 
want to do, then I am fully persuaded that 
no greater calamity could possibly befall this 
free people.” 


New York, N.Y.—AII Souls’ Church, 
Mr. Sullivan de- 
livered a most eloquent address at the 
funeral of Dr. Slicer. The attendance was 
very large, and many men of distinction 
were present. The floral tributes were 
beautiful, and the music fine and appropriate. 
Happily, all the trustees, except Mr. Hemp- 
hill, president of the board, who is abroad on 
Belgian relief matters, were in attendance 
and acted as honorary pallbearers. Mr. 
Sullivan, who has been associate pastor, now 
has become, by action of the trustees, the 
sole minister. As Andrew D. White of 
Cornell University, late minister to Berlin, 
has said, “Mr. Sullivan is like an army with 
banners.” 


Wrst Newron, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Julian C. Jaynes: A beautiful 
and significant service was held on Sunday, 
June 4, when a chime of bells, given in 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin F. Otis 
and of Mrs. Helen Haynes Jaynes, was 
dedicated. After the opening services of 
worship the bells were presented to the 
parish in behalf of the special committee 
by Mr. Charles P. Hall, and accepted by 
the chairman of trustees, Mr. John S. Alley. 
The dedication of the bells followed in a 
responsive service read by the minister and 
the congregation, in which each bell as it 
was dedicated was struck by the chimer. 
To the fatherhood of God, to the brotherhood 
of man, to the saving power of the good life, 
to the freedom of the mind to think and of 
the soul to worship, to the supreme worth 
of human service, to the conquest of human 
selfishness, to the coming of the generous 
spirit and the blameless life, to the joy at 


the heart of the world, to the proclamation — 
of man’s eternal progress, to the voicing of 
our faith, our hope, and our love, to the 
valors and loyalties of the humble children 
of God, these bells were dedicated. After 
the dedication hymn an address in memory 
of Mr. and Mrs. Otis was delivered by the 
pastor, and Dr. William C. Gannett spoke in 
memory of Mrs. Jaynes. Bronze memorial 
tablets have been placed in the vestibule of 
the church. ‘That in memory of Mrs. Jaynes 
bears the inscription: ‘‘In loving memory of 
Helen Haynes Jaynes March 11 1855- 
October 29 1915 ‘The chimes and clock in. 
this tower were given by her friends in the year 
of our Lord 1916. For thirty one years she 
served this parish as the wife and help-mate 
of its pastor She was a messenger of peace, 
a constant source of inspiration, a joyous and 
efficient worker, an example of radiant Chris- 


tian life. What is excellent as God lives is 
permanent.’ The tablet for Mr. and Mrs. 
Otis reads: ‘“‘The Westminster peal of bells 


in this tower was given by the parish in the 
year of our Lord 1916. Devoted to this 
church they were no less devoted to the wel- 
fare of all humankind. Loving they were 
beloved. The righteous shall be in everlasting 
remembrance.” 


WoLLAston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Carl G. Horst: On Sunday 
morning, June 11, at 10.45 will be cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
dedication of the Wollaston Unitarian 
Church with addresses by Rev. Edward A. 
Horton, Chaplain Massachusetts Senate, and 
Rey. Louis C. Cornish. The programme in- 
cludes anthems and hymns sung at the ded- 
ication of the church in 1891, a hymn 
written for this anniversary by Rev. H. H. 
Barber, D.D., professor emeritus in the 
Meadville (Pa.) Theological School, and a 
declaration of consecration by the people. 
Former members and all friends of the 
church are cordially invited to attend. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni-- 
tarian Association :— 


May tr. Second Society, Brooklyn, N.Y......... 50.00 
5. Disciples School, Church of the he Diegees) 
Boston, Mass... 26.48 
5. Society i in Wichita, Kan... IE rs 16.32 
5. Society in Bangor, Me.... 0.0.2... 20.0. 10.00 
6. Society in Marblehead, Mass... pees cE 10.00 
6. was in ‘Stockton, ‘Caly3, : Fsthe duress he 10.00 
8. A. J. Cook, Bellefonte, Pa 10.00 
8. Society i in Louisvill le, Ky.. ne 5.00 
8. Society in Salt Lake City, Utah........ 20.00 
8. Lee A. Ault, Cincinnati, Ohion, ako 100.00 
8. Society in Watertown, Wags. hae 15.00 
9. Society in Westford, Mass.. 73-00 
9. Society in Spokane, Wash., to create a life 
membership : 2.32, «or 6. > tgtelels eae 50.00 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows. Located on an island off the 
coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, the pure sea 
air scented with the odor of evergreen trees, make an at- 
tractive place. Quiet and homelike. Accommodates sixty. 
Booklet. Address J. H. Ambrose, Medomak, Me. 


The Problem of Iilegitimacy 
The Society for Helping Destitute Moth- 
ers and Infants offers leaflets and Repor 
giving the substance of what they have 
learned in more than forty years of succes 
ful work for mothers and infants, inclu 
many unmarried mothers. For these 
dress, Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 
eee Street, on Hep Mass. (Se 
0} e Society for ing 
ers and | — ‘ or 


— 
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$5.00 

76.00 

11. Society in Lexington, Mass............. 1.00 
fe 10.00 

irs Joseph Wetherell, paeahurgh, | i 2) hr ee 25.00 
13. Society in Lynn, | 27.00 
Soci ReRINE NG gy wees Seine o> 15.00 

50.00 

23.00 

im 5.00 

Miss R. Elisabeth Arens, Baltimore, Md. 5.00 

I. Tucker Burr, Boston, Mass........... 100.00 

17. Society in Newton Centre, Mass... he 10.00 
17. Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo... 25.00 
Ez: sc pn Ohio, Branch Women’s Alli- 

Es Ee AE OD Se oma 10.00 

17. Society i in West Somerville, Mass... 10.00 
18. First Society, Buffalo, N. URE Ae ds 50.00 
18. Hugh McKay Landon, Indianapolis, Ind., 100.00 
19. Unity Church, Chicago, 1) Ed ee II2.00 
19. Girard Avenue Church, Philadelphia, ae 5.00 
20. Society in Lynn, Rinse ate eer 25.00 
20. Charles S. Rea, Salem, Mass.. eS 50.00 

22. Society in Northampton, ae ee 3.00 

22. Sunday School, Alameda, ares cS ste 5.00 

22. Collection, Services at Reedley, ¢ Calc, 3-00 

22. Union Church in Calais, Mi Sean cee 5.00 

- 22. Society in Newport, N. a par aaardets ine taal 3 25.00 

22. Mrs. George Fred Godfrey, Bangor, Me.. 10.00 
22. Unity Church, Worcester, Mass., Branch 

Women’s Alliance...........--...--. 50.00 

24. Society in Plainfield, N.J............... 25.25 

- 29. Society in Dedham, "Mass... Bret tar oe 30.00 
31. Associate Members... 10.00 
31. Third Church, Chicago, Ill.. 5.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
May 10. Sunday School, Dundee, Scotland...... 7.31 
12. First Unitarian Sunday School in New- 

‘ ton, Mass. (West Newton).......... 100.00 
13. Sunday School, Needham, Mass........ 10.00 
15. Society in Concord, Mass. ............ 7.00 
22. Sunday School, First Church, Phila- 

Gene Ae Sous, aes nc os ist eck’ 10.00 
22. Sunday School, Milford, N.H.......... 2.00 
$1,442.36 


Henry M. Wuiuuiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


For the Western Canadian Churches. 


The following report, covering receipts and 
payments to May r, 1916, was made by the 
treasurer to the Committee on Unitarian 
Churches of Western Canada at their meeting 
May 23:— 


RECEIPTS. 


Wiss very A, Mormessesc 5. yh. rots dienes os $1.00 
kG SEIS GLOWS pvetivi ent: Saceatome ces 5.00 
Mrs. hg omen Batombard oo. fsa aqeotses 6s 10,00 
oon sie beer scccrbcn@evenrececss 1.00 
PREM Tee sete e suis 10.00 
3 CROC os GE RE nT ee 25.00 
Stade lo # epee thls, bald WS bye a Sue ee ale c1<) 1.00 
Reyer BSAGNCE eB oc cine besitos ec Sark ove 5.00 
Second Congregational Society, Marshfield Hills, 2.25 
5.00 
1.00 
Ella M. Brigham 2.00 
S. R. Westwood. . Ae eer ers Tee 2.50 
Mr. and Mrs. Frits (as = ae adie el gee 5.00 
A Rants eee 1.00 
a Os 3 5s ee 2.00 
PRC OD ALICWille Ws Pee PAG c6s%s sclctg gate vie a8 10.00 
Women’s me Newport, Kilo, ; es wae eae 10.00 
Adelaide E. Wadsworth. . 10.00 
First Parish Serka! Concord. 25.00 
Mrs. E. E. Shead. . 50.00 
- 25.00 
8.00 
3-00 
omens lis ah eran eee ona oe sate kee 20.00 
Second Congregational Rauch Sones, “ans 

town, N.Y. 6.05 
Winifred L. Bryant.. ae Fabia ctate haan axis wees 2.00 
Elizabeth P. Pope.. 1.00 
Sarah Shaw Plummer.................-000+005 3.00 
APA elae ater eee ey oy « cheese 1.50 
Brené Hs Wadsworthincs creda ect nee en es 2.00 
Mary IEE, WOR WHEE 4 CURR EN cc eats sl vs aes 2.00 
First Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, a: 25.00 
oes oe Wood. «= NOG. 0 oe aCe 5.00 
BeeNTTIn WH OUNNBER. 2 0s dased ceeke es sce e seca se 5.00 
Church of All Souls, Evanston, Ill.............. 20.20 
_ Mrs. Edwin H. White............ 1.00 
Guil 2.00 
1 SS eae 10.00 
ae 25.00 
3.00 
25.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
1.00 
Messe pam 5-00 
15.00 
61.00 
100.00 

hn 


| ace ee 


a % 
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>| Uxbridge Unitarian Alliance................... 


PES EH EB yea ee RE aie nce S04 nfo") 40a Neves y ae 


Mrs. S. E.Stevens 

First Unitarian Church in Baltimore... 
Eastport, Me., Women’s Alliance. . gh wee 
Unity Church “Alliance, Worcester. . he, Secs 
First Parish Unitarian Church of f Ashby. a Sy 
The Christian Union, Reading, M: 
Belmont Congregational Society. . bi are nes 
J. T. Fitzgerald, Lynchburg, hs 5 a Ae 
First Unitarian Society of Spokane............. 
New England Associate Alliance, A. M. Bancroft, 
(BB aPC ee 2c Soyo sive we so one 
First Unitarian Church, Baltimore. . 

Gertrude P. Ashley. . 

Channing Conference, Providence. . irae 
First Parish, Billerica. TR hosts race Stistia oe ne 


Mr. and Mrs. George H. Hill. ................. 
Chestnut Hill Women’s Alliance............... 
Unitarian Church in Peabody.................. 
Deerfield Unitarian Society.........2.......... 
Unitarian Church of Syracuse. . 

Bulfinch Place Church, Boston... : 
Philadelphia League Unitarian Women.. 

Unitarian Church of Rochester, N.Y., second gift, 
First Congregational Alliance, Providence, 1a) es 


First Unitarian Church of Wheeling, W Vite ess : 


Caroline B. Shaw seat eet = Sees. sess 
Second Parish in Hingham... c...6. :. <5 ce ene 
iy Ey ie Wied Benge Se See Sir a 
First Parish of Plymouth. . 
First Church of Christ, Lancaster, Mass... 
Mrs. Francis H. Lee, Salem................... 
Dedham Women’s Alliance.................... 
ERD Banister s wires... ac ob cine 
First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N.Y............ 
Unitarian Society of Fall River. . 
Women’s Parish Association, Concord, “Mass. . 
First. Parish of Cohasset; seen esis. . Skane se 
First Unitarian Society of Madison, Wis......... 
Fairhaven Branch, Women’s Alliance........... 
Abiel J. Abbot.. ae 
First ue ‘Chestnut Hill. 
Mrs. J. C.L 
South Congserstoaat Church, ‘Women’s ‘Alliance, 
Channing Church, Dorchester. . nike ge ree 
First Church in Boston........-... 
West Bridgewater, Women’s Alliance... 
Beverly, Mass., Women’s Alliance. . 
Hartford, Conn., Women’s Alliance. . 
Philadelphia First Unitarian Church, “Women’s 
SCG ree eee es... eaten 
First Congregational Society of Leominster. . 
Ladies’ Benevolent Association, First Unitarian 
Church of Buffalo. . cone 5 See a 
Grace Chapel, Brant Roce Rho. 
First Parish in Bolton. . RAR ys nse. xn, aise 
Rirst (ohurely ua salemcrserm tee ae ys. +s c2 0% 
Plymouth and Bay Conference. . idee 
North Church, Salem, Women’s Alliance... ..... 
Unitarian “Church, Northampton, Women’s Alli- 
ance. 
First Unitarian Church, “West Upton. . 
Unitarian Church in Stockton, Cal. 
Unitarian Girls’ Club, Ayer, Mass. . 
Lucretia S. Blanchard, Concord, N. H. 
Grace Blanchard. . anes 
Unitarian Church of ‘Rutherford, N. ies aOR 
BiESh hamish Neate stiitcsiis crs. sss. st. 
Fall River Unitarian Church. . 
Channing Religious Society, Newton (Ss. ye 
Channing Religious waned Newton a Cc hurch).. 
Belmont Branch Alliance. . re 
Grace W. Chandler. . Me ess ei tery 
Unitarian Society of anhacene ron... ok 
Edith F. Perkins, M. Endicott, and Mrs. W. Perry, 
ene Be oh. Congregational Society of Brook- 
lyn, 
First Unitarian Society of “Manchester, N.H.. 
Unitarian Society of Germantown, Pa. 
First Parish, Haverhill, Women’s Alliance... 
Emily Williston (collected om - ae 
FXG Totes SWAN ORE FP 8c ey Or 
Priperest Oxm ts atiic AICMORIBT EERE ci 5s0t cine a cos vce 
Women’s Alliance of Barnstable. . ae 
Wm. Howell Reed.. 
Concord, N.H., Unitarian Church. . 
ygetnccl s Alliance, First Unitarian Church, Pitts- 
Me ie oe pe Sel oo aly eee 
N.Y. leave Unitarian Women. 
Mrs. E. H. Webster. . 
Women’s Alliance, South Congregational Church, 
BOSCO Mere Meier eae done > Bink nd 
Women’s Alliance of Church of the Unity, St. 
PD is arn imate MEETS Caste cere eee ss oie 
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Second Unitarian Society, Brooklyn, N.Y........ $12.85 
Second Parish, Worcester... 2... ccc csce cece 63.28 
Church of the Messiah, New York. valed Bete. SO0:00, 
Unity Congregational Society, New York....... 75.00 
First Parish in Cambridge... .2. 5c. cc cece ces 130.00 
Pitsti Parish Ja rOOwUne. sets bsp 9 F vvikias.c'e'e 414.00 
First Parish in Fitchburg... ... 224.89 
Unitarian Church in Cleveland. 2. 3ESOO 
Arbietou Sereet GBUTCIN ts sy vespielesioe snes es *1,708.96 
Wellesley Hills Unitarian Church.............. 39-15 
RimstenSia pelt nts pe niciec ss ohare espa 386.50 
Serond) Church Bostonie: poe sie tena ness oe 2 245.00 
First Parish, Dorchester. Tes 202.00 
First Congregational Parish, “Milton . one 132.00 
Unitarian Church in Taunton......-....-.----. 55.50 

SELEY een et ek Se ee Rn Soh $8,206.43 


Wherever practicable the contributions 
from individuals are included in the donations 
from their churches, and the names of these 
persons do not appear in the list above. 


PAYMENTS. 

All Souls’ Church in Wirniper Are sty bake $861.43 
Church in Calgary. . E Tee 950.00 
Church in Vancouver. . peat SETS wae 300.00 
Church in Victoria. ..... +. /scscsescscsesseses 800.00 
Church: m-Bidmontonse gs ecec a desi? eye sha Mele 1,000.00 
Installation expense at ove SE ae 35.00 
Icelandic Church, pees: Fe tivanets ae 1.) RAS.00 
Postage. . : ede te 22.00 
Printing. . 50.75 
Multigraph. . 1.75 

$4,245.03 
Gushinn hase s.ss., estos omen Osee Lat aa sehrees be LAjOSOLES 

$8,206.43 


Appropriations for the year 1916-17 have 
been made, and the committee hope to be 
able to assist in carrying these churches 
until the Unitarian Conference of 1917 
without making another general appeal for 
contributions. 

CouRTENAY GUILD, 
Treasurer. 


Friendly Calfs. 


The members of the Waveland Avenue 
Congregational Church, Chicago, are mak- 
ing friendly calls on two thousand families 
that live within three blocks of the church. 

At each home is left a neat booklet con- 
taining an interesting story of how ‘Mr. 
and Mrs. Seeker’’ found a church home in 
this particular church, the hearty welcome 
accorded them, and the various activities 
of the church, including the work of the 
Christian Endeavor Society. 

Each visitor also leaves a card which 
reads thus: ‘A neighborly and friendly call 
by members of the Waveland Avenue Con- 
gregational Church.’’ Underneath this are 
spaces for the names of two visitors. 

Each visitor has a slip on which he writes 
the name of the family visited, with informa- 
tion as to the number of children and adults 
in the home, their church affiliation, if any, 
and a note as to whether or not they will 
attend the Waveland Avenue Church. 


Medical inspection is a business proposi- 
tion. In a town with two hundred and fifty 
children, it is said, there would be an annual 
saving of $5,250 if by thorough medical in- 
spection the curable physical defects that 
handicap school-children could be remedied. 


Hot weather now! 
Summer Home. 


“THE CHEST WITH 
Buy a “WHITE MOUNTAIN” refrigerator for the 
They are ice-savers and food preservers—scientific, 


i ld, clean and white. 
economical, co ae hapa 


THE CHILL IN IT” 


Send for our beautiful illustrated oo” 
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Pleasantries. 


“He’s always perpetuating some kind of 
a joke,’ said Mrs. Twickembury. 


Peter (sent for the milk): ‘‘Oh, mercy 
I’ve drunk too much of it! What shall we 
do?”? Small Brother: “Easy. We'll drop 
the jug.’’—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


“Do thoughts that came to you in the long 
ago ever return?’’ asked the originator of 
silly questions. “‘Not unless I enclose 
stamps,’”’ answered the literary party.—Chi- 
cago Daily News. 


“Little Harold came over to see me one 
morning,” says a correspondent of the Boston 
Herald. ‘I gave him an orange and said, 
‘Now, what do you say when any one gives 
you an orange?’ Promptly little Harold 
replied, in a piping voice, ‘I says, “peel it.””’”’ 


On ‘‘exhibition day,” the teacher gave out 
the word ‘‘hazardous’”’ for a boy to spell; 
and to her great surprise he promptly spelled 
it ‘‘hazardess.” Thinking that definition 
might jog his memory, she asked him to give 
the meaning, whereupon her astonishment 
was intensified with the reply, ‘““A female 
hazard.”’ 


The Aerial Age tells of discovering a tired 
little boy who sat on the curb with his chin 
resting in hishands. ‘‘I wish I was rich,” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘What would you do with your 
money if you were rich?’’ asked a playmate. 
“T’d buy a great, big motor car, answered the 
little chap, ‘‘so I could fly my kite out of the 
back of it without running my legs off.” 


In Paris Mr. Whistler and an English 
painter got into an argument about Velasquez, 
and Mr. Whistler at one point praised himself 
extravagantly. The Englishman listened, 
but said at the end, “It’s a good thing we 
can’t see ourselves as others see us.”’ ‘“‘Isn’t 
it, though?”’ said Mr. Whistler. “I know, 
in my case, I should grow intolerably con- 
ceited.’”’—Chicago Chronicle. 


Grant, when a small boy, wanted to buy a 
colt for which $25 was asked. Grant told 
what happened: ‘“‘ When I got to Mr. Ralston’s 
house I said to him: ‘ Papa says I may offer 
you twenty dollars for the colt, but if you won’t 
take that, Iam to offer twenty-two and a half, 
and if you won’t take that to give you twenty- 
five.’” It would not take a Connecticut man 
to guess the price finally agreed upon.—The 
Nation. 


“Give three reasons for saying the earth 
is round,” confronted Sandy on an examina- 
tion paper. ‘‘My teacher says it’s round, 
the book says it’s round, and a man told me 
it was round.” At his high-school entrance 
examination the physiology paper asked 
“How many times does your pulse beat a 
minute?’’ Sandy put down his pen, opened 
his watch on the desk beside him, grasped 
his pulse, and calmly counted.—Century. 


This is how the editor of a paper in Peking, 
China, declines a manuscript: ‘Illustrious 
brother of the sun and moon! 
slave who rolls at thy feet, who kisses the 
earth before thee, and demands of thy charity 
permission to speak and live. We have read 
the manuscript with delight. By the bones 
of our ancestors we swear that never before 
have we encountered such a masterpiece. 
Should we print it, his Majesty the Emperor 
would o der us to take it as a criterion and 
never again print anything which was not 
equal to it. As that would not be possible 
before 10,000 years, all tremblingly we re- 
turn thy manuscript and beg thee 10,000 
pardons. See—my head is at thy feet and 
I am the slave of thy servant.’’—Madame. 


Look upon the |. 


Sie 
The Christian Register 


Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Loca] offices at 104 East 20th Street. New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America, It 4 aie missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in buildi 
meeting Aiea publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
ee churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Piain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 


orr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

. Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 

H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. : 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

& President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 

‘onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon, Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles 0 Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 


Organized May 25 
loser acquaintance, co-operation, and 


rate churches into c 
fellowship.” ’ the 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents. Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Sie H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 

-D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
acksonville, Fla.; Milton’ T, Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
ilton F. Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be uddressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 


action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the eam of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 
wee Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 
ass. 
Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr. 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. 
Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 27 Linnean 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Pri STEPHENSON Underground _ 
um “</i> se = dC Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. a 
direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular 


Sold di 
Look for our Trade Marks. 
C. H. StepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE BEO HYMNAL”’ 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


__Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


free 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS. CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE 
New playground on the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEO. H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals, 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, 
Liberal scholarship prareme: including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of epee Travel! 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious ucation 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with ip aid. 
Apply to F. C. Souraworts, President. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCH 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


vs 
Tors 
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Open to men 


No Litter. No Odors. 
Clean and sanitary. 


i 
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be 


